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TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 



LORD MACAULAY. 

Fob the following sketch of Lord Macaolay I 
am indebted to the pen of a dever literary and 
l^al friend: — 

My earliest personal recollections of the late 
Lord Macaolay would not, as you are aware, 
carry me back to his infancy or early child- 
hood. The acquuntance, however, which sub- 
sisted betwixt the elder relatives of both our 
families long before, and, I may add, long after, 
Macaulay's talents had made his name illustrious, 
enables me to lay before you a few anecdotes, 
which are not the less to be relied upon be- 
cause they are, for the most part, traditionary. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was bom in 
1800. He was the grandson of a poor, but 

b2 
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pious, Scottish Presbyterian minister, and the 
son of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, a London ship- 
owner of moderate means, but eminent as well 
for his general philanthropy tis for his self- 
denying and undeviating advocacy of the then 
all but hopeless cause of negro emancipation. 
Zachary Ifacaulay had been in early life ap- 
pointed, by the Sierra Leone Company, the 
governor of that important but insalubrious 
settlement — then, as now, in common parlance, 
called "the white man's grave." Having re- 
signed that post, he returned to England, and 
married Miss Selina Mills, and engaged in com- 
merce, his trading speculations being, for the 
most part, connected with what was then 
denominated " the African Trade ;" and his 
ship's captain bartering home manufactured 
goods against ivory, palm oil, and the like 
commodities — the general belief, though a de- 
lusive one, then being that the best mode of 
putting a stop to the African Slave-trade was 
to encourage traffic with the native African 
eovereigns and their chief subjects for any 
other articles than what Dr. Fuller quaintly 
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calls "God's images cut in ebony." I mention 
this the rather because unfair and cruel im- 
putations have been cast against the character 
of Zachary Macaulaj, as if he had been in 
reality the fosterer of this infamous traffic in 
human blood and sinews, while in appearance 
he condemned it. The good and generous 
merchant, in fact, made heavy sacrifices, and 
for many years carried on a losing trade — 
under a delusion certainly, but a delusion ema- 
Dating fix)m any other feeling rather than the 
greed of gold. If the future statesman and 
historian inherited from his grandsire and fa- 
ther little else, he derived from both a good 
name and excellent example, to which the pa- 
rent's self-denying liberality added the second 
best of all good boons a parent's fondness can 
bestow upon a child — I mean, a thorough apd 
a liberal education. 

Lord Macaulay sprang, as I have said, from 
the ranks of English middle-class life, but was 
eminently a child of promise and precocious 
talents, and ^^ fashioned to great honour from his 
cradle." He had hardly mastered the rudiments 
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of education^ and learned to read^ ere his fine 
ear and instinctive taste directed him to our 
best poets and prose authors, Milton and Shak- 
speare more especially. His father^s strict, not 
to say rigid, tenets would have debarred him, 
even had his tender years permitted them, from 
all theatrical amusements ; but, while yet a child, 
young "Tom" would stretch himself upon the 
carpet, and, with his younger sister — ^now Lady 
Trevelyan — sole auditrcss, declaim from " Julius 
Caesar" the quarrel-scene betwixt the younger 
Brutus and his co-mate Cassius, or Antony's 
address to the Roman rabble after the death 
of Caesar — the lecture being not unfrequently 
interrupted by the tears of one child and the 
anger of the other, when the young lady's pa- 
tience was exhausted ere her little brother was 
quite out of breath. 

The elder Macaulay was a leading member of 
that body of Evangelical, or Low-church, reli- 
gionists, usually called " the Clapham Sect," 
amongst whom Hannah More was long deserv- 
edly pre-eminent for her virtues, her abilities, 
and her single-hearted philanthropy. This 
worthy lady, at her visits to her old friend 
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Zacharj Macaolay, continuallj met young Tom, 
and, like all who knew him, predicted great 
things of his future. It would seem that, in 
his yerj earlj childhood, the future bard of 
^^Lays of Ancient Rome," had lisped in num- 
bers, and tried his hand at scribbling yerses, 
and, as might be expected from his family, 
and their strict tenets, the rhymes he ^^ built" 
were, for the most part, upon sacred sub- 
jects. " Give my particular love to Tom," 
wrote Hannah More, in 1808. ^^I am glad 
to perceive that his classicality has not ex- 
tinguished his piety. His hymns were really 
extraordinary for such a baby." Again, in 1811 
— "Tell Tom he must apply hard to business, 
and that of a sober and severe cast. He must 
be very neat, and improve his handwritiQg, as 
qualifications for repeating his visit to Barley 
Wood." 

Mrs. More's good sense tempered her affec- 
tionate admiration of her old firiend's son. She 
knew the danger of making him a drawing-room 
prodigy, and well knew also that the best gua- 
rantee against it was the strict, sharp, mental 
discipline, the thorough grounding, and, above all. 
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the rough and hearty riyalry of 'a well-managed 
public school. .Writing to bis father in 1812, she 
say8= — ** Yours, like Edwin, is -no vulgar boy,' 
and will require attention in pro^rtion to the 
great superiority of his intellect and quickness of 
his paBsions. He ought to haye competitors. . He 
is like the prince" — it is to Alexander, son of 
Philip, to ' whom she alludes-^^^ who refused to 
play with anything, but kings." Westminster 
School was fixed on; but for some reason, probably 
from a belief that ?CowpjBr,( himself a ^^ West- 
minster^' lad in his ^^ Tirocinium," sketched but 
too accurately the public schools of England gene- 
tsXLjy the plan was .changed, and ^^Tom''' was 
placed under the care of the late excellent and 
learned Vicar of Ghesbunt, the. Be v. M. M. 
PrestoO) at that time resident at Shelf ord Hall, 
near Cambridge, who prepared the young Macau- 
lay for the University. The boy won quickly the 
affection and regard of his preceptor, a scholar of 
distinguished merit and a Fellow of Trinity, who 
bad ranked high amongst the wranglers of his 
year. Mr. Preston told a lady, who bad rallied 
him for his exeeissive predilection for the lad's 
society, she holding that Hannah More's sug- 
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gestion that her young friend should be "very- 
neat" was not sufficiently attended to^ and Tom 
being in her eyes chiefly noticeable for unbrushed 
apparel^ unkempt hair, and strong antipathy to 
Boap and water — " All you say is true, madam, 
but it is also certain that Tom Macaulay is an 
extraordinary young man ; he has much classical 
and more miscellaneous reading, a vivid imagina- 
tion, and a prodigious memory; nor do 1, either in 
or out of Cambridge, know any one with whom I 
can converse more pleasantly, or would prefer as 
my companion in my rambles of a Saturday 
afternoon." Both were right. Young Tom wor- 
shiped the Muses ardently, but paid no court 
whatever to the Graces. Some few weeks after 
the conversation we have above adverted to, as 
Mr. Preston, with his sisters and their visitor, sat 
after supper ia the Ubrary at Shelford, his reve- 
rence was startled, and the females terrified, by 
loud cries of rage and furious expostulation, 
mixed with half^smothered laughter, proceeding 
from the pupil's room. Thither the Vicar, 
followed by the ladies, hurried, and there saw 
Tom Macaulay held down forcibly in an arm- 
chair by three of his schoolfellows, while a fourth 
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was shaving him. Mr. Preston's entrance re- 
leased the future orator from confinement^ and 
Tom, almost beside himself with fury, amidst 
uproarious and utterly irrepressible shouts of 
merriment, spluttered forth his grievances, three 
parts eloquence and the remaining quarter soap- 
suds. At length, when, out of breath with raving, 
the well-lathered plaintiff ceased his torrents of 
volubility, Mr. Preston looked towards the ag- 
gressors for an explanation. " Sir," cried their ' 
spokesman, ^^ we are sorry to have disturbed your 
quiet, but Tom Macaulay's slovenly habits are 
disrespectful to your sisters, to their visitor, and 
to yourself; they bring, moreover, much discredit 
upon us all. We have often threatened him, but 
he will take no warning ; and so this evening we 
resolved to give him a thorough cleaning." Mr. 
Preston heard, pondered, and anon delivered a 
judgment, his sentence being worthy of King 
Solomon or Sancho Pancha. He forbade the 
use of razors, as being too dangerous, and indeed 
premature; but with that sole restriction gave full 
licence to Tom's schoolfellows to employ comb, 
brush, and towel upon the recusant whenever 
forcible ablution should be necessary. 
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Matters slowly mended in this respect; though 
^^ Tom did improve^ Hannah More assured him 
he was incorrigible in the way of tidiness;" but 
the youth averred^ in a dissertation upon the 
outward and visible signs of a gentleman, that 
these were neatness, love of cleanliness, and deli- 
cacy iQ his person — all which, he added, he himself 
possessed pre-eminently. Dr. Johnson said em- 
phatically — " Sir, I call myself a good-humoured 
man," and though Tom Macaulay was not, he 
well might at this time of his life have been the 
object of Charles Lamb^s sarcasm at the whist 
table — ^^If dirt were trumps, yours would be 
famous hands." 

Zachary Macaulay was in his way a man of 
letters, and added to the profits of his West 
Indian and Sierra Leone traffic the editorship of 
a monthly periodical, which, under the title of 
** The Christian Observer," had for many years, 
and I believe still retains, a considerable circulation 
amongst the evangelicals, who then were, as they 
now are, spealdng generally, far more distin- 
guished for fervid zeal than deep or varied eru- 
dition. 

As if in illustration of the sensible remark of 
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Wordsworth, ^^ The child is father of the man/' 
young Tom Macaulay was aknost from infancy 
attached to literature. While yet a boy, he wrote 
an article for ** The Christian Observer," signed 
it "T. B. M.," and dropped it into the office letter- 
box. It so chanced that he at this time occupied 
a bed-chamber shared by one of his father^s clerks, 
of whom our juvenile reviewer made a confidant, 
and the clerk in his turn compnunicated Tom's 
secret to his father. Zachary Macaulay was a 
fond and proud parent — ^he was also fortunately a 
man of sense. ^* Had I not known," he was wont 
to say in after years, — "had I not known who 
wrote that article, I should unquestionably have 
printed it, and ruined Tom ; he would in that 
case have fancied himself a scholar at fifteen, and 
could scarce have escaped being either a pedant 
or a fop at five and twenty." Firmly, therefore, 
though reluctantly, young Tom's essay was con* 
signed to the waste-paper basket, and next week 
the following paragraph appeared among the 
notices to correspondents : " We have received an 
article signed ^ T, B, M. ;' it is not devoid ofpromise^ 
but * 71 B. Jf .' must read and think more ere he can 
be aUotced to write for tw." 
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The boy, however, was not wholly debarred 
from assisting in his parent's labours. l*here is 
BtUl extant a letter from him, dated January, 
1815, and addressed to his kind friend at ^^ Barley 
Wood," in which, after teUing her " Lord Byron's 
pen is at work over a poem, as yet nameless," 
the m. " Childe Harold," with the " Dream," 
and "Prisoner of Ohillon," probably — that "Lucien 
Buonaparte has given the world his ^ Charle- 
magne' — ^that Scott had published his ^Lord 
of the Isles,' a beautiful and elegant poem" 
— Southey his "Eoderic," and Wordsworth his 
" Excursion," a ponderous quarto of 500 pages, 
being a portion of a longer poem, entitled the 
" Recluse," and " almost as long as it is dull." 

Hannah More, whose poetry was of that pe- 
culiar species which Horace tells us neither gods 
nor men can tolerate — 

*^Too bad for a blessing, too good for a curse, 
Twere more readable far were it better or worse," 

strove hard to keep her youthful favorite from 
the path on which her own feet had so well 
nigh slipped. 

" The quantity of reading which Tom has 
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poured in, and the quantity of writing he has 
poured out, is astonishing. It is in vain I have 
tried to make him subscribe to Sir Henry Savile's 
notion that the poets are the best writers next 
to those who write prose. We have poetry for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. He recited all 
^Palestine,' while we breakfasted, to our pious 
friend, Mr. Whalley, at my desire, and did it 
incomparably." 

In later life Macaulay's staunch friend, Syd- 
ney Smith, called this retentive memory and 
everlasting flow of words " a dreadful engine of 
colloquial oppression.** In 1815, it was still 
possible to arrest the torrent, for " Tom," wrote 
Hannah More, ^^ although loquacious, is very 
docile." 

Entering at Trinity in 1818, "T. B. Macau- 
lay" was soon a name of note amongst the 
Cambridge undergraduates. In 1819 and 1821 
he won the Chancellor's gold medal for English 
verse — subjects, " Pompeii," and " Evening ; " in 
1821 he likewise obtained a Craven scholarship, 
and shortly afterwards graduated and became a 
fellow of his college. At the Cambridge Union 
Mr. Macaulay was distinguished as a speaker, and. 
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entering at Lincoln's Inn, was, in 1826, called 
to the bar by that society, of which eventuallj 
he became a bencher. I had some years ago 
the privilege of listening to a letter written to 
the young aspirant for forensic honours by Lord 
Brougham, whose advice had been requested as 
to his correspondent's training for an orator. 

/' Acquire first a thorough vocabulary and full 
command of language, and then accustom your- 
self to speak on every subject, and to every 
man." 

Such was in substance the counsel of the 
great master of modem British eloquence, and 
closely, some have deemed too closely, did Ma- 
caulay follow it. To "words — ^words — ^words," 
he however added wisdom and good sense* He 
was not merely voluble, but "a scholar, and a 
ripe and sound one." Mere scholarship and 
oratory, however, although both are indispensa- 
ble to him, never yet sufficed, and never will 
sufiSce, to make an English lawyer. Macaulay 
knew this, and therefore placed himself under 
the tuition of the late Mr. Duval, his fellow- 
pupils being the eldest son of the celebrated 
Wilberforce, and Mr. now Sir W. F. ChannelL 
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The shrewd special pleader characterized the 
trio thus: — 

^* Young Wilberforce is volatile and utterly 
unstable — he will do nothing. Channell hais sense 
and steady perseverance — ^he, sir^ will rise, and^ 
if life be spared him, may make a very useful 
puisn6 judge or baron of the Exchequer. As 
for Tom Macaulay, he has splendid talents and 
great application; but then he rather loves to 
pore over the State Triak than master Tidd 
or Christy's books of practice. No man knows 
more about the Ship Money, or the Seven 
Bishops's cases, and he would figure doubtless 
on a parliamentary impeachment question ; but 
Tom Macaulay, sir, will hold few briefs at Nisi 
FfiuBr 

So it proved. A Commissionership of Bank- 
ruptcy, and that held for a short time only^ 
was his sole professional distinction. He had, 
however, his fellowship — and his pen. KnigMs 
Quarterly Magazine was enriched by his contri- 
butions, under the pseudonyme of ^^ Thomas 
M&rUmV 

To "The Winter^s Wreath,'' of 1828, our first 
provincial eowenirf and published originally for 
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the benefit of some Liverpool charities, he con- 
tributed a fine translation of Filicaia's ode on 
the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks, by 
John Sobieski, King of Poland. 

In 1825, Macaulay commenced the long and 
glorious series of contributions to The Edinburgh 
Review^ which, with short occasional intervals, he 
continued for nearly thirty years. His Milton, 
Machlavelli, Hallam, Southey, Bacon, Hastings, 
Clive, Chatham, Johnson, and Sir WiUiam Tem- 
ple, are but a few of the more prominent of 
his pen-and-ink portraitures; a score of other 
scarce less brilliant dissertations will rush upon 
your recollection, and must be familiar to the 
minds of all your readers. 

Lord Lansdowne Introduced the sparkling es- 
sayist into the House of Commons, Lord Hol- 
land to the literary coteries immortalized by 
Macaulay in his bright and touching memories 
of Holland House and Addison. No subject so 
obscure or obsolete but that his genius could 
irradiate it — no squib, broad-sheet, party pasqui- 
nade, or pot-house ballad escaped his range of 
reading, or his all but superhuman power of 
memory. Moore records that, during a single 
^f TOL. II. C 
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breakfast at Sam Rogers', Macaulaj gave the 
history o£ the Monothelite controversy, and 
avowed the authorship of the two then cele- 
brated but anonymous squibs — the one attributed 
by fame to ^^Lalla Bookh" himself, and the 
other so transcendent in its stinging sarcasm 
that Top Moore, on reading it, had written to 
Barnes to urge him to secure, at any price, the 
services of such a partisan for the Times news- 
paper. ^^ Macaulay opened for us," adds Moore, 
when describing another breakfast party at Mr. 
Moncton Milnes' about 1831, "quite a new cha- 
racter of his marvellous memory, which asto- 
nished as much as it amused me, and that was 
his acquaintance with the old Irish slang bal- 
lads, such as, ^The night before Larry was 
stretched.'"* Again: "At Lansdowne House, 
I sat," says Moore, "between Macaulay and 
Bogers. Of Macaulay's range of knowledge any- 
thing may be believed, so wonderful is his me- 
mory." Yet once more : at Bowood, some years 

* " StretcTiedy*^ Anglice, " hanged/* This rare manrel of 
Bacchanalian melody is belieyed to have been the compo- 
sition of the Very Rev. Dean Borrows, fellow and tutor of 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
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later^ ^^ Macauky wonderful ; never, perhaps, was 
there oombmed 80 much talent with so mar- 
yellous « memory. To attempt to record his 
conversation, one must be as wonderfully gifted 
with memory as himself." 

. The discourse .of . the late S. T. Coleridge was 
aot converaation, but a miraculous monologue— 
Macaulay talked best with a second interlocutor. 
If br^ht antagonism usually provoked a sharp 
collision and keen encoimter, when ^^give and 
take'' was the mot ^ordre of the intellectual 
prize-ring, it happened not unfrequeptly that a 
dull companion was as serviceable to him as 
a whetstone. Of course his sparkling sallies 
would occasionally run riot. One Tory scape-* 
grace christened him, in double allusioi) to his 
second baptismal name and extraordinary fluency, 
^Bal>ble> Macaulay," and his Whig friend, Syd- 
ney Smith, wittily and concisely styled him 
^Book on Breeches." He was, however, no 
mere diner^ut, though he for many seasons 
added zest and piquancy to the choicest dinner- 
tables in the metropolis; he was no flaneur^ 
tliough he sparkled at the Athenseum and the 
Literary Glub ; no index-hunter, or mere book- 

c2 
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worm^ though he rummaged — few men more 
assiduously^ or to better purpose — ^the multitu- 
dinous and varied stores of information in the 



British Museum Library. 

As a poet, the ^^Armada^" and ^^The Lays 
of Ancient £ome|" place him^ if not first, in 
the very first line; but it is scarcely as a 
poet that he will be best remembered. Li early 
life he spoke occasionally as a platform orator^ 
and always well. Li the House of Commons he 
was nervous, weighty, and elaborate, yet spoke 
essays rather than debated, and was excellent 
occasionally at a reply. Amongst his best 
speeches are those which he suspended his his* 
tory to revise, after they had been pirated by 
Yizetelly, those more especially on Negro Eman- 
cipation, the Factory Question, Parliamentary £e- 
form, and the Law of Copyright. As he spoke 
but rarely, and seldom without careful prepara- 
tion, he was to both sides of the house a teacher 
— to the Whigs, an oracle. 

Mr. Macaulay sat in the House of Commons 
for Calne and Leeds, from 1830 to 1834. He 
then resigned his seat in Parliament and the 
Secretaryship of the Board of Control, and 
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sailed for India, as law adviser to, and fifth 
member of, the supreme council of Bengal. 
There he remained four years, occupied mainly 
in the completion of a Code of Indian Law, 
perhaps, like those of Jeremy Bentham, too far 
advanced in the philosophy of government to 
be, as yet, acceptable or of even possible appli- 
cation to a semi-barbarous and but half-emanci- 
pated people. 

In 1838 he quitted Calcutta with a very mo- 
derate fortune, and, returning to this country, 
became in 1839 Secretary-at-war under Lord 
Melbourne, and was elected M.P* for Edinburgh, 
which he continued to represent until, for several 
years disdaining to belie his principles, to pander 
to the prejudices of an intolerant mob, or — 

" Bom for the muTene, nanow his mind. 
And to party give up what was meant for mankind,*' 

he spoke and voted for the annoal grant to 
Maynooth, lost his seat in consequence, and at 
once retired philoflophically into private life, to 
compose at leisure his great masterpiece, ^Thb 

HlSTOBX OF EhGLAHD." 

. Of that immortal fingmentyidiat shall we say f 
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Ex pede Herculeml — ^it should seem as tBoQgk 
destiny had decreed irrevocablj that the reigns 
o£ William III., Queen Aime^ and the two first 
reigns of the house of Hanover/ must remain 
unwritten. 

Mr. Fox attempted the mighty task/ and died 
ere he had well commenced his labour. Sir 
James Mackintosh succeeded^ but lived not to 
do much more than accumulate axid arrhulge 
materials. Two noble volumes liord Macaolay 
bestowed upon us in 184B^ two more succeeded 
them in 1855, and yet a fifth and^ixth are known 
to have been well-nigh completed, when death 
summoned him. On this great task 1^ noble 
historian had concentrated all his energies. 

The field is won, and Lord Macaula/s repu- 
tation is achieved. Envy may carp^ supersti- 
tion mutter, and party scribblers writhe in 
baffled spite and impotent malignity, but the 
mask is torn away for ever, alike from regal 
tyranny, mob rule, and priestly usurpation:; and 
the onward progress of fireedom,' tolerance, and 
intelligence is secure. If it be admitted that 
this great work is not free from accidental 
blemish, it is rather that, being the production 
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of a mortal Renins, we infer that of necessity 
it must be imperfect, than that the keenest 
critic has as yet succeeded in detecting a mis- 
statement, an unfair inference, or a false cita- 
tion. Such attempts indeed were desperately 
adventured on, when, in 1849, the Editor of 
the (iuarterh/ Bemew attempted murder, but 
succeeded only ija committing suicide. The 
severe, but just, retaliatory scourging which 
Mr. Croker underwent on that occasion warned 
off the boldest : — ^the viper^s tooth is sharp and 
venomous, but powerless against welded steeL 

It may be right to mention her^^n pcu- 
Bontj for it is of little moment — ^that in 1852 
the dwellers in our ^^ Modem Athens" so far 
endeavoured to imitate their prototypes, who, 
having ostracized Aristides, in due time re- 
pented and recalled him, that they, when folly 
and fianaticism had had their swing, repented 
and spontaneously rejected Mr. Macaulay* 
He sat a session or two as their representa- 
tive, and then retired ; and in 1857 the 
commoner added lustre to the House of 
Lords, taking his seat among them as Baron 
Macaulay. 
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His health now failed him ; public speaking 
became perilous, and was forbidden. He stilly 
however, toiled on at his " History of England," 
and within the last month of his life was, as 
usual, at the British Museum Library. On 
Christmas day, 1869, he entertained his friends 
and relatives at a social gathering ; and three 
days afterwards, on Wednesday, the 30th, sank 
unexpectedly, and, it is believed, quite pain- 
lessly, into his long last sleep. 

The departed nobleman was never married; 
but as a son, brother, kinsman, friend, he was 
most exemplary. To the last — ^he knows the 
fact who sadly chronicles it — ^Lord Macaulay's 
school and college friends, although long pre- 
deceasing him, were not the less on that 
account affectionately remembered by him. 
His kinsmen loved and honoured him ; he re- 
ciprocated their affection cordially. A better^ 
kinder, or more generous brother — ^Lord Mao- 
aulay, be it recollected, was at no time rich 
—never circumscribed his own enjoyments to 
ensure his sister^s independence. As a son — 
his filial tenderness secured a resting-place for 
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his &thei^8 ashes in that vast yenerable abbey 
which so recently received his own* 

*' Macanlay, long enough liis conntry^s pride, 
Is now — no more than Tully, or than Hyde.'' 
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LADY BLESSINGTON. 

Moralists and others are very fond of talk- 
ing in depreciation of personal beauty, expa- 
tiating on its ephemeral nature, or condensing 
their estimate of it into the brief expression that 
it is but ^^ skin deep." Let them dilate as they 
may, there is a sort of heirdom of immortality 
to it. " What," as it was recently well observed 
by a contemporary when discussing this sub- 
ject (I quote only from memory), ^^has kept 
the name of Cleopatra iresh and undimmed, 
through the centuries which have elapsed since 
she lived, but the tradition of her superlative 
beauty t What, again, has thrown such a halo 
over the memory of Mary Queen of Scots, 
making us almost forget her failings, not to 
say crimes, but the reputation of loveliness 
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identified with her name t Would these 
women, if they had been plain, have been 
remembered? Certainly not." 

Whilst human nature is constituted as it 
is, peculiarly acted on through the influence 
of the senses, beauty wiU ever retain an 
ascendant power to captivate, enthral, and too 
often lead astray. Did not one of the cleverest 
women Europe has ever produced — ^Madame 
de Stael— own the force of its domination, in 
the confession she is reported to have made 
when first introduced to Lady Charlotte Bury, 
th^i Lady Charlotte Campbell, that ^^ she 
would gladly surrender all her genius, if, in 
exchange, she could receive the face and form 
of Lady Charlotte Campbell?" This, too, from 
a woman who by no means undervalued the 
magnitude of that dowry of intellect nature 
had endowed her with* 

I am led into these remarks when about to 
sketch the late Lady Blessington, and to record 
my opinion that, if her name is preserved in the 
coming years of the future, it wiU be for her 
r^utatiou as one of the greatest beauties of 
the century in which she lived. This will pro-^ 
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bablj be remembered long after the books she 
has written have passed into oblivion. ^^ Most 
gorgeous Lady BlessingtonI" was the epithet 
the late learned Dr. Parr applied to her whom 
^^ Lawrence painted, and Byron sung/' and who, 
in addition to the attraction of her external 
appearance, by her talents, manner, and the 
position she occupied, was one of the celebri- 
ties of her day* A brief outline of her career 
may not be out of place in these pages. 

Marguerite Blessipgton was the second daugh- 
ter of Edmund Power^ Esq., of Knockbrit, near 
Clonmel, in the County of Tipperary, and was 
bom on the 1st of September, 1790. Her fa- 
ther was then a country gentleman, who divided 
his time between those two occupations which 
generally sufBce for those of his class — afield- 
sports and agriculture. Her mother belonged 
to a very ancient Catholic family, a fact in 
which Lady Blessington felt no inconsiderable 
portion of pride. ^^ My ancestors the Desmonds '' 
might not inappropriately have been denominated 
^her household gods,'' so £»yourite a theme of 
conversation were they with her. She was one of 
a numerous family, some of whom died in child-^ 
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hood. Of those who attained to maturity none 
could be said to have been in any particular man- 
ner noted, with the exception of her sister Ellen, 
who married, first, Mr. Home Purvis, a man of 
large fortune — ^and secondly, Viscount Canter- 
bury, then Speaker of the House of Commons 
— and she was as remarkable for her graces of 
person as her sister. Lady Blessington. I re- 
member a gentleman told a friend of mine he 
^^ should be sorry for Lady Canterbury to ask 
him to commit even a crimey for he did not 
see how it was possible, when you looked at 
her face, to refuse her anything." 

Strange to say, early in life Lady Blessington 
gave no indication of those charms which in 
after years formed so favourite a study with 
pamters and sculptors to depict. All the other 
children of the family were conspicuously hand- 
some, but she was a plain, ailing, fragUe girl, 
only conspicuous for an extreme sensitiveness of 
temperament, combined with great keenness of 
perception, and a precocity of intellect far in 
advance of her years; one of those children 
who, from such unwonted early development, 
are predicated of as ^^ being too clever to live."- 
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It was the generally accepted belief that little 
Marguerite was doomed to a premature grave. 
Her father, a man of rough and violent temper, 
and of somewhat coarse mind, was one little 
capable of understanding or appreciating the de- 
licate organization of his daughter. Neither was 
her mother's mind cast in a mould to sympa- 
thize with and fiilly comprehend her child's 
. peculiar idiosyncrasy; whilst her brothers and 
sisters, loving though they were to her — yet 
revelling, as they all did, in exuberant health 
and spirits — ^regarded her chiefly as an object, 
from her feebleness and timidity, of tenderness 
and pity. Hence, in the early part of her 
existence, she might be said — though in the 
midst of her family — to be living isolated and 
companionless, dwelling wholly in her own little 
inner world, with its strange and thronging 
dreams and fancies, which kept perpetually 
prompting her to ask questions^ to which she 
never received satisfax^tory solution from those 
around her. At length, fortunately for her, she 
came in contact with an old friend of her mo^ 
therms, a Miss Ann Dwyer, a woman far above 
the ordbary standard of intelligence in those 
YOL. II. D 
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daysi when an Irish country girl's dowry was 
held to be — ^^two washing gowns, and a tune 
on the piano." Miss Dwyer soon became deeply 
interested in the gn^yey earnest child who asked 
her such singular questions — ^interrogatories which 
had hitherto only elicited, from those to whom 
she addressed them, the laugh of ridicule or 
sneer of derision — and undertook to direct her 
studies and develop her capabilities* 

Delighted to find any one capable of under- 
standing her, she made her a oanfidente to all 
the thoughts and feelings hidden in her young 
heart, which she had hitherto shrunk firom dis- 
playing* Under this lady's care she soon made 
a proficiency that astonished her instructress; 
At uatiffMuAvt fiK^ulties even at this tender age 
paxlknlaify maiiifested themsdlTea. She would 
entertaxa her brotherB and sisters with munaens 
tales ^cnt «f ker own head," to tlior eq^Hl 
wonder axid <deEg^; and eoen her patents^ too^ 
were ^ad to heeomc amfitors to her nairafiona. 
Her wmidoM t.l»t of ^pnM>i«»<r m. b(«« 
to be 1^ tilk and saird of her ncighhe— r 
hood, md ibe onoe iatie-lteeded ck3d becwne m 

j w n ^ ral (dnOOt Jif CODOKty asd JntCMXlBt- 
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the appreciative culture of Miss Dwyer her 
health improved^ though her heauty remained 
still in abeyance, and she was yet cited as the 
** plain child** of Mr. Powei^s &mily. 

Circumstances rendered it desirable for the 
removal of her family to Clonmel, the county- 
town of Tipperary. This event was looked for- 
ward to with expectant delight by all her 
brothers and sisters, but by her unfeignedly 
deplored. The severance from the scenes of 
her childhood, all by her loved so well, would 
be but little compensated even by the greater 
bustle and gaiety of a county town. On the 
morning of her departure from Knockbrit, the 
child went into the old favourite garden, and, 
with eyes streaming with tears, gathered a large 
bunch of flowers, to carry away with her as 
relics of the spot she was leaving. Fearing 
the act she was doing would only expose her 
to the scoffs of her unsentimental brothers and 
sisters, she hid her treasures carefully away in 
her little pocket. Arrived at their place of des- 
tination, the other children, by their beaming 
looks and rosy cheeks, challenged the admiration 
of alL Little Marguerite was scarcely noticed, 

d2 
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until an unusual projection in her pocket caught 
the sharp' eye of the lady of the house. ^' What 
have you got in your pocket, dear ? " she in- 
quired. The timid child was silent. Her mo- 
ther beckoned her to come to her, and instituted 
a search into what is often a curious depository 
of incongruities — ^a child's pocket — and from its 
recesses drew forth a handful of withered flowers. 
These — ^after the child had explained the cause 
of their being there — ^were, amidst the laughter 
of all assembled, tossed contemptuously out of 
the window; the poor little girl, looking on, 
naturally, with sobs of sorrow at this casting 
away of what she had intended to hoard up 
with tenderest care ; and to the ridicule which her 
gathering the flowers had caused, was now su- 
peradded reproof for venturing to weep over 
their destruction. How little are the keen sen- 
sibilities, the acute sympathies, of some children 
understood by those often the nearest and dearest 
to them ! I doubt not that child's heart, at wit- 
nessing this act of spoliation against her treasures, 
was filled with a bitterness amounting to agony— 
quite out of proportion, it might be, to the cause, 
but far beyond the limit of comprehension of 
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the hard, material natures she was surrounded 
with. 

The removal of Mr. Power's family to Clon- 
mel was destined to be the commencement of a 
series of disasters. He embarked in specula- 
tionsy A^hich proved not only unfortunate, but 
all but ruinous. Two of the children died very 
shortly, one after the other, and everything, to 
use a common but expressive phrase, ^^ went 
wrong." Still, we find Margaret and her sister, 
Ellen — the beauty of the former having now de- 
veloped into equality with that of the latter — 
entering much into society at Clonmel, and at- 
tracting no inconsiderable share of attention by 
their appearance. At this time the 47th Regi- 
ment was stationed at Clonmel. Two of the 
officers — Captain Murray and Captain Farmer — 
both declared themselves admirers of Marguerite. 
For the latter she conceived an intense aversion, 
as if premonitory of the evil influence he should 
exercise over her destiny. Captain Murray prof- 
fered his hand for her acceptance, informing 
her he was aware that Captain Farmer intended 
making a similar proposition. She heard this an*> 
nouncement with dismay, which was still further 
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increased when Captain Murray confided to 
her the fact that his rival was afflicted with 
hereditary insanity. Too soon, to her horror 
and consternation, she learned that not only 
had Captain Farmer proposed for her hand to her 
parents, but that they had consented to hia offer. 
They had been induced to do this by the large 
settlements on her his proposal embraced^ which, 
in the financial difficulties Mr. Power was strug- 
gling with, was a resistless tempta:tion ; and thus, 
with the knowledge of her dislike to the man 
they had selected for her husband, the poor girl, 
at the tender age of fourteen years and a-half, 
was forced by her parents into these hated nup- 
tials. What but misery could be the consequence 
of such a union ? Captain Farmer soon dis- 
covered the aversion felt for him by his young 
wife, and subjected her to a series of brutal 
persecutions, founded on ill-founded jealousy. 
The malady existing in his family manifested 
itself in fits of uncontrollable fury, till at last, 
terror-stricken at a violence which almost threat- 
ened her life, she fled from his roof for ever. 
Her parents could have but little natural feeling. 
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or they would have offered — not, as they did, 
refuse her — the shelter of their roof at this pain- 
ful juncture of her life. 

Fortunately for Lady Blessington, her hus- 
band's existence was not a very prolonged one. 
In the year 1817, being at dinner with one of 
his friends, the door, for some cause or other, 
was locked. Captain Farmer was suddenly seized 
with one of his periodical fits of insanity. He 
endeavoured to force the lock of the door to ob- 
tain egress from the room, and not being able 
to accomplish his purpose, rushed to the window, 
which was open, and before his friend could in- 
terfere, precipitated himself from it, and was 
killed on the spot. 

The beauty of Lady Blessington, which was now 
in all its bloom and luxuriance, attracted many 
suitors for her hand, now she Was at liberty again 
to bestow it. Out of the number she selected 
the Earl of Blessington, to whom she was married 
in London in March, 1818. The change in her 
destiny only called into greater development 
the lavish bounteousness of her nature, which 
she bestowed and extended to all linked with 
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her. To her parents, who had coerced her 
into the ill-assorted marriage which had been 
productive of so much misery, with the for- 
givingness of a warm heart she made requital 
by providing them with an ample allowance, 
which she continued up to the period of their 
death. She now became a conspicuous orna- 
ment in society ; and in the salons of the 
beautiful Countess of Blessington, in St. 
James's Square, some of the most distinguished 
men of the day were to be met. She had 
always extraordinary taste in dress, and now 
the resources of wealth enabled her to indulge 
it to a costly and .lavish extent; and the 
costume of the hostess at her reunions was 
always an object of interest to her visitors. 
Shortly after their marriage she accompanied 
Lord Blessington on a tour in Italy, where 
she formed the friendship of Lord Byron. 
^*The Idler in Italy," the best work she 
published^ is a record of impressions of this 
her visit. In 1825 Lord Blessington died, at 
Paris, of apoplexy. Lady Blessington continued 
to reside there till after the Bevolution of 
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1830. 9e Am inmiii 19^ B^i^j^Mi^ «l4 
iillJMilili fixd &BRcif at G^n Ho^oiK K<M^ 
OBgloB, mmot pdkd dtmm^ wmA w^w tW «i|t^ 
of the prapoeed Hordnihwnd G«id<4Mi xrl^'^ 
as 1 write, aie in eoune of fwuMUMtt-^^MHl 
iriucli, judging from the plan desiigned, (VKUuW 
to be one of the greatest ornaments of whk^ 
the rabnrbe of the Metropolis will havo to )H>a«t% 
Of Grore Honse, with its costly dtKtt^mti^u^i 
its choice pictures and sculpture) Itn aiiloliMi 
of virtUy and beautiful gardenS) imiuli^h* Imil 
an opportunity of judging, whoUi MOiim ytf^M'ik 
rince, circumstances induced Lady HloxiiihKtiMtl 
to relinquish that residence, and a Malit| Mil' 
tending over several days, took i$\iu^^ of» i,\m 
premises, to which flocked eagidP erowd^ of iU» 
curious and the inquiring* 

After breaking up this mUiUflUUfmhif tihn 
proceeded to Paria, arrimi; itm^ iff Affflti 
1849. Afker a few fiM«ilMr f4f^ U^M p^ffum- 
Am of what sbe mUmA^A t^v U ^ |^^^^ 
nent lerideaecH- a %0smiiSfd ^^^^Uif^^m^r 'Hi ^ifh 
Cauunps Ikfmm. Wyak^ut tlU <^IUy^ ^ ^^ 
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tasked her strength in the superintendence of 
her destined home, it avails little to conjec- 
ture ; whatever the cause, the result was sad, 
sudden, and melancholy. 

It was on the 2nd of June she entered 
her new abode — on the following day she was 
seized with di£Sculty of breathing ; and though 
every aid that affection or the highest professional 
skill could suggest was put into operation, 
she gradually sunk, and died on the next 
day, the 4th of June, it was supposed of 
enlargement of the heart, a disease which a 
physician in London had long suspected 
esdstent in her. 

An odd realization of an old Irish supersti- 
tion was told me the other day by a near 
relative of hers, in reference to her death. 
While the suite of apartments was in 
course of preparation for her reception, she 
entered the one she had chosen for her bed- 
room, in which two maid-servants were making 
the bed. " What ! do you wish me to die 
quickly T " she laughingly inquired. The ser- 
vants did not understand the meaning of the 
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query. She then explained that in Ireland 
there was an old superstition, that if, when 
a person takes possession of a new house and 
sleeps in it for the first time, the feet of the 
bedstead are placed opposite the door, as it was 
arranged in her chamber, he will be carried 
out in his coffin through that door a few 
months subsequentlj. 

In her case the old saying had indeed a 
speedy verification. Her remains are deposited 
at Chambery, near St. Germain en Laye, in 
a beautiful mausoleum designed by Count D'Or- 
say, whose dying mother had exacted a pro- 
mise from both Lord Blessington and his wife 
never to desert her son — an engagement faith- 
fully fulfilled by them to the latest moment of 
each of their lives. 

There are two inscriptions on her tomb— one 
in Latin, by Walter Savage Landor ; the other 
in English^ from the pen of Barry Cornwall, 
of which the following is a copy : — 
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^^ In Memobt of 

MARGUERITE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 

Who died on the 4th of June, 1849. 

In her lifetime 

She was loved and admired for her many gracefdl 

Writings, her gentle manners, her kind 

And generons heart. 

Men famous for Art and Science in distant lands 

Sought her friendship ; 

And the historians and scholars. 

The poets, and wits, and painters, of her own 

Country, found an unfailing welcome 

In her ever hospitable homa 

She gave cheerfully to all who were in need. 

Help and sympathy, and useful 

Counsel; 

And she died lamented by many friends. 

They who loved her best in life, and now lament her 

Most, have raised this tributary marble 

Over the place of her rest." 

When I saw Lady Blessington the meridian of 
her renowned beauty was over, but still in the 
traces which remained imagination could supply 
what time had somewhat marred. A short time 
since I saw, at the house of a relative of hers, a 
miniature of her, taken when she was in her 22nd 
year,* and anything more faultlessly lovely I never 

* From which the medallion on the title-page is taken. 
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looked upon. Her eyes were of the darkest and 
deepest blue, exquisite in shape as in colour; 
her hair — a rich dark brown; a complexion of 
dazzling fairness, with a soft bloom on the cheek ; 
a pretty rosy pouting mouth, and the rest of the 
features all harmonizing well together, and pro- 
ducing such a whole, that it must, indeed, have 
been a pleasure to an artist to portray. There 
was a miniature also of Lady Canterbury, executed 
at the same time ; but the face, in my estimation, 
was not equal in beauty to that which represented 
Lady Blessington. There were several other por- 
traits in the room of members of her kindred, and 
I certainly never saw so many fair faces depicted 
as the inheritance of one family. There was also 
there a portrait taken of Lady Blessington by 
Count D'Orsay, two years before her death, and 
it was interesting to compare the two faces in ju- 
venility and maturity. She was rather above the 
middle height, and as time advanced her figure 
developed into great exuberance. Her hands and 
feet were models of beauty. She had the good 
taste to dress according to her years — ^not emu- 
lating at fifty the toilette of fifteen. Would that 
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her example, in this respect, were invariably 
followed. When time had robbed her face 
of its once soft and rounded outline, she was 
wont to employ a drapery of fine lace, which, 
whilst it shadowed defects, gave an elegance to 
her appearance. She was very partial to the 
colour of green, and in her library it was the 
hue most predominating — ^the carpet, satin damask 
curtains, and so&s all being of that tint. It 
might truly be said, to use the auctioneer's 
favourite term, that her library was fitted up 
^^ regardless of expense," and, moreover, with 
consummate good taste* There was a great deal 
of looking-glass in it, the panels of the doors and 
of the book-caaee being of that bright though 
brittle materiaL She was a frank, warm-hearted 
wouMUii with a sli^t Hibernian accent — 
just enoiq^ to make you guess the country 
wludi gave het Urth* The coierie she gath^ed 
aioond het at Gkyre House conasted of many 
pHaoiis of mark — poets, statesmen, painten^ 
Moa of edenoe : these, not alone of Engliah biidi, 
ImA froas all parla^ mij^t be feand as guests, aad 
t^foyii^ llie liospitafity of the fiir m isUe s B of 
^ fiwAna Bm anoiigat heat oonstant vtaitaEa 
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was one man, then observed and noted chiefly for 
the name he bore, but since by a career as strange 
and marvellous as any the annals of fiction can 
furnish — ^who has attained a position amongst the 
greatest of earthly potentates, and on whose 
every movement the eyes of Europe are ever 
anxiously and constantly fixed. I am, of course, 
alluding to the Emperor of the French, who, as 
Prince Louis Napoleon, was a very old friend of 
Lady Blessington, and frequent visitant at Gore 
House— dining there always once a week. Lady 
Blessington had been on terms of intimacy with 
his mother, and from the age of sixteen had 
always shown a marked interest in the destiny of 
this remarkable man. That title at least must 
be conceded to him, however his acts have laid 
him open to the strong epithets of censure and 
condemnation. Lady Blessington always believed 
him possessed of a far greater amount of talent 
than he was ordinarily given credit for having. 
Even when a boy, it is said, he had none of that 
outspoken frankness, that fresh undisguised can- 
dour, which is so general a characteristic of youth, 
but which the world's policy and usages too soon 
fashion into circumspection and reserve. Hia 
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manner, as a youth of sixteen, had always that 
reticence and reservedness which time, position, 
and statecraft have deepened and confirmed into 
— now it is affirmed — an inscrutable impenetra- 
bility. With Count D'Orsay, as far as his nature 
allowed him to be confidential, he was so. 

The evening before he left England for 
that luckless expedition to Boulogne, which 
ultimately led to his incarceration at Ham, 
he called at Gore House. It was the last 
visit he paid before he embarked. Count 
D'Orsay, as well as Lady Blessington, was 
out. It is possible he came to consult them 
on the project he was about to accomplish 
on the morrow. And again it was to Gore 
House he first directed his steps, after his 
escape from Ham, and his arrival in this 
country. The inmates were out when he 
called, and on their return from their drive 
the porter announced to Lady Blessington, 
amongst other persons who had called, that 
"Prince Napoleon" had been there. She, 
believing him secure in the fortress of Ham, 
thought the man had made a mistake, and 
invested, a Count Napoleon, who also was on 
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her visiting list, with the superior title and 
dignity of Prince. 

^^The gentlemto said he would call again 
this evening, my lady.'' 

"Very well;" and in a few hours, to their 
unutterable amazement, but pleasure, the 
veritable Prince presented himself, and re- 
counted the details of his escape. By the 
advice of Count D'Orsay, he sat down and 
wrote at once to the French ambassador, an- 
nouncing his arrival in England, a|id ren- 
dering such explanations as in his own ex- 
culpation he deemed it necessary to make. 
That letter would be a curiosity to pre- 
serve. Doubtless it contained his adhesion 
and allegiance to the ruling powers that 
were. Whether used as a trap to betray, 
or from whatev^ cause it originated, it 
is said that he had received great pro^ 
mises, and that large inducements were 
held out to him to undertake that 
expedition. In every phase of his existence, 
however adverse the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, however threatening and menacing 
the dangers and difficulties which encompassed 

YOL. II. E 
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his path) he ever steadily maintained the 
belief that he should be the sovereign of 
France. Whether the conviction was based 
on any occult intimation he had received, is 
not known. But so it was. Nothing could 
weaken or shake his own strong internal 
assurance of the fact. One who had con- 
stant opportunities of meeting him at Gore 
House describes him to me as an undistin- 
guished, even ignoble^looking man-a very 
little talker, sitting apart, as if ever buried 
in contemplation. Altogether one — ^I repeat 
the expression used concerning him to me — 
^Wery heavy in hand.*' He always mani- 
fested an extraordinaiy facility for letter- 
writing. However great the confusion of 
tongues around, he would sit down and 
write letter after letter of the most serious 
import with the same rapidity and lucidity 
he would have done had he been writing in 
the soUtude of his own library. This power 
of self-abstraction and concentration harmo- 
nizes well with the character ascribed to 
him^ of seeking counsel of none but him-^ 
self. He never affected to deny his being 
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superstitious. That he is so still we may 
infer, if the following extract, which appeared 
recently in the daily journals, is to be de- 
pended on : — 

"The Emperob and the Spirits. — During 
the time which Mr. D. D. Home spent in Paris 
he was a constant visitor and guest of the Em- 
peror and Empress. On his first visit, in a room 
of which the Emperor and he were the sole oc- 
cupants, the wonderful manifestations of which 
he is the medium were rigorously scrutinised by 
the Emperor, and were repeatedly displayed 
under conditions prescribed specially by the 
Emperor, in order to enable him to pronounce 
definitely upon the phenomena. No jumping 
to conclusions, but rather a jumping on tables 
and chairs, to obtain more accurate demon- 
stration of their truth. After all the conditions 
of the Emperor had been satisfactorily complied 
with, and not a doubt could remain upon his 
innocent mind, he said, ^ The Empress must 
see this;' and he went himself to bring her 
fit>m the saloon, where all the Court had as- 
sembled. Upon her coming with the Emperor, 

for two hours the three were seated together 
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at the table^ wonder-struck at the phenomena 
which were produced before them. After this 
Mr. Home became a constant guest, and in 
repeated sittings nearly the full range of spiri- 
tual manifestations was made familiar to both 
the Emperor and the Empress, as well as to 
most of the French Court and aristocracy. A 
record was kept of these different sittings by 
direction of the Emperor^ and fifty copies were 
printed in his private printing-office for dis- 
tribution. The Emperor, not being a fellow of 
our Eoyal Society, makes no secret of what, he 
saw and heard, but, on the contrary, has made 
it a subject of frequent conversation ; and, 
among others of his acquaintances, both he 
and the Empress have informed our Queen 
and Prince Albert of all the wonders they had 
seen. On one occasion four persons were 
sitting together at the Tuileries — ^the Emperor 
and the Empress, the Duchejss de MontebeUo 
and Mr. Home. A pen and ink were on 
the table and some paper. A spirit-hand was 
seen, and presently it took up the pen, and 
in their sight and presence dipped it in the 
ink, went to the paper, and wrote upon it 
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the word * Napoleon,' in the autograph of 
the great Emperor. The Emperor asked if 
he might be allowed to kiss the hand^ 
and it went to his lips, and then to those 
of the Empress ; and afterwards, on Mr. 
Home making a humble request, he was per- 
mitted to kiss its warm and soft texture. 
The autograph is now among the valued 
contents of the ^Emperor^s spiritual port- 
folio.'" — Spiritual Magastine. 

One of the most amiable traits in the 
character of Ladj Blessington was the desire 
she evidenced to foster and encourage genius, 
whether artistic or literary. For some years 
she was the editress of the then two popular 
annuals, the ^Keepsake" and the ^'Book of 
Beauty;" and if any young contributor came 
under her notice, as yet unknown to fi|me, 
but in whom she thought she discovered the 
germ of talent — she did all in her power, by 
approbation and suggestion, to develop it and 
bring it forward. Amongst the young and 
the gifted ^om she thus assisted by in- 
•rtbg her contributions was one removed 
too early by death — ^who, brief as was her 
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life, has attained no inconsiderable, and cer- 
tainly no undeserved^ popularity. I am now 
referring to Grace Aguilar, a young lady of 
the Hebrew faith, the authoress of many 
works — ^all good; but one, ^^Home InfluencCj" 
is so admirable in character, so healthy in 
tone, so abounding in wisdom of the most 
wholesome and gentlest kind, that in every 
household where there are young children 
to be trained and tended ^^in the way they 
should go," there are few books of fiction 
I know of more likely to exercise a sound 
and good direction in guiding their future 
footsteps than this. Though strong in her own 
ancient faith, there is not a sentence in this 
excellent work the soundest Christian might 
not have written. Its inculcations are as 
pure, its teachings and precepts as holy, as 
if framed in conformity with the legislation 
of our Divine Master. This fact ought to be 
generally known. For great as is the popu- 
larity of Grace Aguilar^s productions, they 
would have obtained a yet larger circulation, 
did not the belief with many prevail that her 
writings are mainly addressed to those of her own 
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faith) and are in an especial manner in advocacj of 
the tenets of the Jewish creed; and many are 
thus deterred from their perusal, from the fear 
that thej should be tainted and defaced by sec- 
tarian bigotry. To Grace Aguilar belongs the 
rare merit of haying discerned the hidden 
purpose and meaning of that extraordinary 
but certainly obscure novel of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton'S) ^^Zanoni.'^ How many persons have 
I heard, when speaking of it, remark, ^^It is 
wonderfully clever — ^I think almost his finest 
work of fiction. But really I do not at all 
understand it." Miss Aguilar's creative and 
appreciative mind found the key which un- 
locked mysteries to so many impenetrable. 
That her interpretation was the correct one 
Sir Bulwer Lytton subsequently affirmed, 
and endorsed. 

This exposition of ^^Zanoni" originally 
appeared in 1844, in a periodical called the 
"Monthly Belle Assembl^e," then edited by 
Miss Camilla Toulmin, now Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, one of the first to recognize 
Miss Aguilar's talent, and inaugurate it to 
the public. As she was abo one of her 
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most intimate personal friends, knowing her 
far better and more intimately than I did, 
the following account of her will not fail to 
be acceptable to the large class of readers 
and admirers of Miss Aguilar^s works. 

"Grace Aguilar was bom at Hackney, in 
June, 1816, and had consequently only just 
completed her 3l8t year when she died. Her 
father was a merchant, descended from those 
Spanish Jews who lived so strange a life 
during the persecuting supremacy of the Roman 
Qatholic Church, and the cruel reign of the 
Inquisition — Jews who, from generation to 
generation for centuries, concealed their faith 
under the strictest outward observances of 
Catholicism, holding often high offices under 
government, unsuspected by the sovereigns 
they faithfiilly served. 

" The childhood of Grace Aguilar was chiefly 
remarkable for her love of reading — a taste 
. which grew with her years; for she was one 
of those who * devoured ' books, running 
through them with great rapidity; yet, aided 
by a wonderful memory, she retained every-^ 
thing worth remembering as clearly and cor- 
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rectly as those who gave days to the study, 
on which she bestowed onlv hours. Even be- 
fore the completion of her twelfth year the 
bent of her mind was shadowed forth by the 
creation of a little drama on the subject of 
*Gustavus Vasa,' never published, of course, 
but interesting as an early evidence of her 
aspirations. 

^^It was about this time that domestic cir- 
cumstances induced a change of residence in 
her family ; and a new epoch opened to the 
enthusiastic little girl, in quitting the neigh- 
bourhood of London for Devonshire. It was 
to her seven years' residence there — a period 
of which she often spoke with a sort of 
affectionate recollection — that we may trace her 
intense love of nature— of beautiful scenery, 
flowers, and all rural associations. This change 
of abode, however, made no difference in the 
plan of her education, which was conducted, 
with the exception of an interval too trifling 
to mention, entirely by her parents, to whom 
die ever looked up with the truest respect 
and most unbounded affection. 

**It was during the precious years of open- 
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uig youitb tb»it abe ^oiered ateadilj on « 
CQ«ur0e <^ biajtor^, m wlucfa abe waa uldautttelj 
«Q weii vera^d — ^Mr* AgMilar reading with, and 
f^om^time^ to, im daughter^ while she wmi 
(engaged with her peo4^ Like so many 
QtimrSf whose ripened minda have produced 
grave and importoat worka, some of the 
earliest efibrta of her pen were in verse ; and 
a little volume on a fanciful theme^ entitled 
tbo ^ Magic Wreath/ was, we believe, the first 
paring brought fairly before the public. It 
W^S) however) soon followed by works of a 
V^y different class ; among them one, long 
in preparation, *The Spirit of Judaism/ pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, and edited by Isaac 
liestor, a learned Hebrew, It is a profound 
work> and most remari^aUe as proceeding from 
the pen of a young girl : no wonder it 
aroused the attention of her own ^nation,' and, 
among those of the general public whom it 
reached, prepared the way for an appreciatioii 
of her talents. 

^<We think it was in the year 1842 that 
we first had the pleai^ire of knowing Gxace 
4y*^^ft^^ > no one could be with her fi^r hal£> 
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an-hour without feeling in the presence of no 
ordinary person. The prevailing tone of her 
mind was so high and so healthy, that it 
elevated even the most common-place topics 
of conversation ; while^ the enthusiasm of her 
character and manner gave an additional 
interest to more important themes. In person 
she was above th% middle height, slender to 
a degree of fragility, yet not ungraceful. Her 
countenance was very different from what we 
are accustomed to consider the Hebrew type, 
for her eyes were of that expressive gray 
which seems to change its hue with every 
emotion ; and her hair was of that beautiftd 
colour which, we suppose in compliment to 
the English women, has been called English 
brown. 

"For the next two years she wrote a good 
deal, and very successfully, in the most popu- 
lar annuals ; and, indeed, she has contributed 
to those edited by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, up to the present time (1847). When, 
in the spring of 1844, the editorship of this 
magazine was committed to us, one of the 
very first coadjutors we endeavoured to enlist 
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was Grace Aguilar. Our first number con- 
tained the beautifiil paper from her pen, en- 
titled an ^Exposition of Zanoni/ which not 
only delighted every apprecmtor of the 'genius 
of that production, bat dieted the approval of 
Sir Bnlwer Lytton himself, asd is mentioned by 
him in an introduction to a new edition of his 
works. The novel of ^Floftence, or Woman's 
Friendship,' published in pasts, and occupying 
twelve numbers; the historioi^ )^mance of the 
^Martyr,' and several short 8|tories and pieces, 
appeared in these pages in the course of three 
years; while we felt it alike 'a duty and a plea- 
sure to record among our fiterary notices the 
various works by Miss Aguilar, which, mean- 
while, issued from the press. In this manner, 
* The Records of Israel,' * The Women of Israel,' 
^The Jewish Faith,' and tho domestic story of 
^ Home Influence,' were introduced to our read- 
ers. Little did we think when, in the January 
number of this Magazine of the present year, 
and again in that of May, her latest, and, 
aa we think, her very best woi^ in their 
respective styles — (^The Jewish Faith,' and 
^ Home Influence') — were reviewed, that so 
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melancholy an office as the present would be 
ours before the year closed in, and that her 
labours in this world were indeed then almost 
concluded. We believe she had scarcely touched 
a pen for many months preceding her decease. 
Always of a delicate constitution, and of the 
temperament which so often belongs to the 
gifted, ^ the sword wore out the scabbard.' The 
death of her beloved father, Mr. Aguilar, some 
two or three years ago, was a severe shock to 
her sensitive and affectionate nature; yet she 
seemed to have rallied from it, and as fame 
opened apparently a bright path before her, she 
renewed her literary avocations with more re- 
newed ardour. But about this time twelve 
months her friends became distressed, though 
not . at first alarmed, by the illness which seized 
her, and which stealthily crept on, leaving only 
her bright mind unimpaired. When too feeble 
to walk or stand without support, we saw her 
propped up by pillows, pen in hand, with an 
eye as bright, and a manner almost as cheerftd, 
as we had ever known them. This was last 
winter. In the spring she rallied a little ; and 
the visit to Frankfort, where one of her be- 
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loved brothers bad been resident for two or 
three years, was looked forward to with delight, 
and the confident hope that the change of scene 
and the German baths, which had been recom- 
mended, would effect a cure. Incidentally we 
may mention that one of the many beaatiftil 
traits of Grace Aguilar^s character was her 
something more than sisterly regard for her 
brothers, both many years younger than herself : 
one, in a different hemisphere, will, it is but 
too probable^ first learn his loss from the public 
prints — the other had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of watching, with their beloved mother, 
beside her to the last. She whose loss we are 
deploring was sensible of her approaching dis- 
solution, and met it in that trustful, hopeful, 
humble spirit which we are accustomed to 
designate ^Christian fortitude.' Remarkable, 
too, is it — and a circumstance which ought to 
teach professing Christians Christian charity — 
that her works illustrate most forcibly the 
very ethics which were taught by the Re- 
deemer, and therefore are they valuable to 
every sect. 

*^ Often has the press lauded her efforts ; 
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but of all the journals which have praised 
her works, none has been warmer than the 
usuallj calm and cautious Aihenceum. The 
writer in its columns evidently does justice to 
the spirit of them, and to the thoroughly 
loving, gentle, yet hi^h-toned nature of her 
mind. It may be worth recording that, once 
in conversation with her, she mentioned that 
it had been suggested to her to write a 
history of the persecution of the Jews ; and 
on our asking the reason of her declining a 
promising speculation, she replied: — 

"*It would be an ungrateful return to Pro- 
testant England, with such kindness and libe- 
rality, to revive the half-forgotten story of 
their wrongs.' 

**And every reader of one of * Chambers's 
Miscellany of Tracts,' entitled *The History 
of the Jews in England,' which, though un- 
acknowledged, is by Grace Aguilar, must be 
impressed with the right spirit which prevails 
throughout. But though she won the esteem 
and admiration of a large body of Christian 
friends^ she did not remain unappreciated by 
her own people. Only last autumn she received 
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a graceful and gratifying tribute from a band 
of ladies, in the form of a testimonial — a 
splendid silver inkstand, with an appropriate 
inscription, recognizing her services to their 
^nation.' Alas I the recipient was already in 
the shadow of death I — and yet we can believe 
she was not insensible to the feelings of regard 
the donation evinced. Whatever hope of her 
recovery might have lingered in the hearts 
of those who watched beside her gradually died 
away. For many days she was speechless, but 
her mind never wandered. She made known 
all that language might have expressed by her 
fingers, using the method of the ^Deaf and 
Dumb;' and in this manner, in the hour of 
extreme bodily anguish, her last words were — 
"Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.' 

"Her ashes rest at Frankfort, but her me- 
mory will live for many a day, not only in her 
^Land's Language,' but in the hearts of her 
bereaved relatives, and of that large circle of 
fiiends and acquaintances who loved her for 
qualities yet higher than her taleAts." — Monthly 
SeUe AssembUef Qct^ 1847, 
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Haying named Mnu Newton Croslandt I 
cannot forbear from some few remarks respect- 
ing her. I am led to this partly from strong 
feelings of personal friendship, and also from 
the belief that the many persons who knew her 
firom her works, and who have read with in- 
terest and gratification ^^Lydia, a Woman's 
Book,'' " Hildred, the Dao^ter," " Partners for 
Life," &C., &c., will be glad to learn some- 
thing of the personality of their gifted and 
amiable author* Before sketching her, let me 
enter my protest against one of the heresies 
advanced against us women — brought forward, 
too, so frequently, maintained so strenuously — 
that many accept it as a truism. It is affirmed 
that a woman's friendship with one of her own 
sex is ordinarily hollow, superficial, and evanes- 
cent — incapable alike of standing the test of 
time or circumstances; that it has none of the 
permanence or solidity which marks the same 
tie of social relationship between men, but is 
a thing hastily formed, quickly dissolved. There 
is no more truth in the assertion than in an- 
other stupid fallacy advocated by some — that 
a woman cannot keep a secret. A woman 

TOL. II. F 
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can pre§erre confidences with inviolable int^- 
fiiYf M well as she can throogh a long course 
of cbangefnl jears, with all the mutations and 
opposing influences their progress maj be bur- 
dened with — through joj and sorrow^ adversity 
and prosperity^ time and separation — cling with 
unbroken and unshaken adherence to the friend 
of her early girlhood^ even when the blossoming 
of youth has ripened into the summer, or mel- 
lowed into the autumn of life. 

Dear Camilla Crosland ! you were a very 
little girl when as Camilla Toulmin we "were 
first acquaint" — yet from the earliest dawn of 
our friendship you looked up to me, your senior, 
tenderly and confidingly; and when the frock 
and sash, the dolls and playthings, of infan- 
tine years were cast aside, and exchanged for 
the toilette, pursuits, and accomplishments ap- 
propriate to a ^^miss in her 'teens," still time 
wrought no change in the friendship originated 
in your babyhood; and now, after the name of 
Toulmin has long since been changed, through the 
ademninitkm of the holy rites of matrimony, 
for thMl ii£ Camilla Crosland, is not our firiend^ 
^p as film as whoi, a wee things I used to 
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take you on my knee, and play with the long, 
silken, and clustering ringlets which floated 
in such luxuriance down your neck and shoul- 
ders? Over our friendship^ at least, change or 
shadow has never come. 

And now let me describe, not the Camilla 
Toulmin dear to me equally in her childhood 
and youth, but Mrs. Newton Crosland in her 
maturity, as she now is. She is tall, certainly 
above the ordinary height of the women we 
generally meet — with the impress of ^Hady" so 
indelibly stamped upon her, that she gives 
pretension to the simplest costume she may be 
arrayed in ; and as she has good taste in dress, 
and by no means despises such adornments, 
when in full toilette she is a remarkably elegant- 
looking woman. Her eyes are large and dark, 
with an earnest truthfulness in them, very re- 
presentative of the candour and genuineness of 
her nature. It would be impossible for eyes 
with the clear steadfast gaze hers possess to 
belong to an artful or deceitful person. Her 
hair is of a dark brown, very abundant in quan- 
tity ; the uncertainty and delicacy of her health 
tells its own tale ; but though on her cheek no 

f2 
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glow of robustness Is seen, her lips, which are 
full — how I hate thin lipsl — are red and fresh 
looking ; her hahds and feet are very well formed, 
and her teeth good. She takes a very genial 
view of human nature, and is an optimist to a 
far greater extent than I can lay claim to being, 
as I myself rather lean to Thackeray's view of 
that subject. She is gentle in judgment, sympa- 
thetic with suffering— the friend of the friend- 
less — ^the ready counsellor and consoler of all 
who seek her aid. She is perfectly simple, na- 
tural, and unaffected in manner ; she talks well, 
her choice of language is good, and used with 
great command and fluency. 

I never met with any who did not con- 
sider her a charming companion. I would 
not use the word fascinating in reference to 
her, as those to whom such an expression 
applies obtain that sobriquet generally through 
a certain amount of purpose and intent. 
There is so much blandishment ordinarily 
incorporated with fascinating people, that there 
is a kind of unreality about them, that with 
me ever neutralizes their agreeability. Though 
Mrs. Crosland, by her warm and winning 
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manner^ is exceedingly popular In societj, 
her saccess is neither the result of system 
nor strategy. 

Her manners are the simple exponent of 
her fresh, frank, hearty nature. Unlike too 
many literary women, whose hopes and hap- 
piness have been alike shipwrecked by an 
ill-assorted union, Mrs. Newton Crosland is most 
happily married to a merchant in the city, a man 
whose fine moral probity and mental attain- 
ments constitute him as one peculiarly fitted to 
appreciate, cherish, and protect a high-toned, 
sensitive, and gifted woman. In addition to 
the works I have alluded to, she has written 
many others which I have not named. She 
has also published a separate volume of 
poems, and contributed many beautiful short 
pieces of poetry to Cliamheris Journal^ and 
other leading periodicals, which are marked by 
great vigour and originality. Indeed, I deem 
her poetry superior to her prose. Each, apart 
from Its intellectual strength, is imbued with 
a spirit of the most comprehensive charity, and 
breathes also the purest morality. 
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^ PAB8CWg - w whip " is a Tery oommoa chm- 
iicteristio — ^to call it ''fiulii^'* would be onng 
too lianh a tenn — to be found amongst womou 
In die s ining er and sterner sex it ako fire- 
qnentty exists. But its burger and more 
general derdopment is with ns. I suppose 
our organs of ^veneration'' are in greater 
prommence than in men* 

And women will maintain the eanse of 
their &yourite preacher with a warmth and 
zeal of partisanship wonderful to listen to. 
Yenture to dissent frmn them on the per- 
fections of the Rev. Mr. y and hint 

a word in depreciation of his transcendent 
meritSy and you commit an oflknce only leas 
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forgivable than if you did not unhesitatingly 
coincide with a mother in the surpassing 
genius and beauty of her children. 

One's vanity is in a manner piqued when 
the guperkdioeness of our ^^pet parson'' is 
called in question. It seems to a certain 
extent a challenging and censure of our 
individual judgment, and we ignite into wrath 
accordingly. I say we^ because I am quite 
conscious of being open to the charge of 
^^ parson -worship " myself, and acknowledge 
to becoming somewhat iratey and to feeling 
a very uncomfortable amount of irritation, 
when I hear a doubt cast upon the supre- 
macy as a preacher of that particular ^^ shep- 
herd," in one of our Western suburbs, whose 
flock — and what an immense mass of per- 
sons are included in the fold — ^I have the 
comfort and consolation of belonging to. 

It is somewhat singular that, with one 
or two exceptions, all our popular preachers 
— of course I can only speak of those 
within my own knowledge — are short men. 
I do not therefore say that many I have 
left unspecified are not equally and de> 
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eervedly celebrated. If I failed in making 
this qualification^ I know I should expose 
myself to the scorn and indignation of 

Mrs. or Miss -^ ^ at finding that 

dear Mr. So-and-So's name was omitted, and 
I have too much tenderness and sympathy 
with their little prejudices to so knowingly 
or wantonly wound them. 

Now, to return to my proposition, that our 
popular preachers are all men under the middle 
size. Mr. Spnrgeon, decidedly the most followed, 
most popular preacher of the day, is unques- 
tionably a short man. The great Mr. Melvill — 
so lofty in intellectual dimensions — ^is not a tall 
man; and he who, since Mr. Melvill's almost 
total secession from public preaching, is most 
worthy, by his genius and rare eloquence, to 
fill the void thus created amongst our pulpit- 
orators, Mr. Boyd, Rector of St. James's, ,Pad- 
dington, is a man below the ordinary stature; 
Mr. Robert Montgomery was a short man ; 
Mr. Dale, of St. Pancras (long the wor- 
shipped of many), is a very little man ; 
Mr. Eyre, of Marylebone (the present idol 
with a large class of hearers), is a short man ; 
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Mr. Hugh Aliens of St. George's, Southwark, 
is rather a little man. Again, no one, when 
speating of the Bishop of Oxford, would cite 
him as a tall man. Apropos of him, he must 
have a good deal of ready wit, if the story 
told of him is true — ^that, when a forward, 
pert little girl once asked him, when he was 
staying at her fisither^s house: — 

" Why do they call you Soapy Sam t ** 

He replied : — ^ Because, my dear, 1 always 
come out of dirty water clean." 

The only exceptions I am cognizant of to 
the generally diminutive size of our clerical 
celebrities are the tall and towering Mr. Bellew 
and Dr. Gumming. 

There is one preacher I could particularize, 
who rises far above the ordinary standard, 
being six feet four inches in height, and of 
corresponding bulk. Added to what most people 
would call these advantages, he also rejoices 
in a pair of such marvellous whiskers — such 
a redundancy of brown, curling hair, that if 
Ihese specialities had been the hanest accruing 
from any "specific" or "balm," instead of 
resultbg solely from nature's bounty, the in- 
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ventor thereof would infallibly soon have be- 
come a "millionaire;" for would not the male 
population of our islands have rushed in thou- 
sands to possess themselves of itt But some- 
how this gentleman, though he has striven 
to be popular, and is not without merit as 
a preacher, has a fame chieflj confined to 
"misses." I am not at all sure that his 
hirsute adornments — though questionless to him 
of priceless value — have not rather retarded, 
than advanced, his popularity, as people are 
apt to fancy them somewhat inappropriate in 
a minister of the gospel. 

The celebrity of Mr. Spurgeon as a preacher 
is one of the great facts of the day, and is 
quite and altogether without parallel, in this 
century at least; for anything like a precedent 
to it we must go back to the times of 
Wesley and Whitfield. The only man in living 
remembrance, whose fame in any proportion 
equalled that of Mr. Spurgeon, was poor 
Edward Irving. But a great difference is dis- 
tinguishable in the career of the two men ; 
for in the instance of Mr. Spurgeon, year 
after year but strengthens and expands his 
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popularity : his star may be said to bum 
Bteadfly and fixedly. Irving's slTone with a sort 
of meteoric light, blaziug brightly for awhile ; 
but clouds and thick darkness soon cast their 
shadows over its splendour, and, long ere the 
life-throb ceased its pulsations in his pure 
and noble heart, earthly renown had passed 
away from him, and the chaplet which fame 
had wreathed around his brow was torn from 
it by rude and despoiling hands, and trampled 
in the dust. 

Whilst alluding to this ill-understood but 
admirable man, I may mention what hid ad- 
mirers — and he has many such — will be glad to 
learn, that, since these volumes have been in 
progress, I have learnt that a biography, 
worthy of him of whom it treats, is, at last, 
likely soon to appear. At the recent death 
of the late Mr. Henry Drummond, banker, 
one of Mr. Irving's staunchest friends and sup- 
porters, certain documents relative to Mr. Irving 
were, at his desire, placed in the hands of a 
Scotch lady — a well-known authoress — ^who is 
compiling frx)m them a life of Mr. Irving ; and 
from .the talent her works display, there is 
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little doubt she will execute her task in a 
maimer acceptable to the friends of Mr. Irving. 
As so much of falsehood and distortion 
has been written and spoken of ahd about Mr. 
Spurgeon, both privately and publicly, I think 
it necessary to state that all the particulars 
contained in the followiilg sketch are reliable 
facts. Mr. Spurgeon, who is of Nonconformist 
descent, was born at Kelvedon, in Essex, on 
the 19th of June, 1834. Consequently, as I 
write this, he has only completed his 26 th 
year. His grandfather, the Rev. James Spur- 
geon, was pastor of an Independent church 
at Stambourne, in Essex. His father, Mr. 
John Spurgeon, was the second son of the 
above Rev. James Spurgeon; and though en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits at Colchester in 
the week, officiated — does so still, I believe — 
on the Sabbath, as minister of a small In- 
dependent Church in the county of Essex. 
His mother was a Miss Jarvis of Colchester 
— a woman of superior talent, and great 
piety and goodness. It is to her prayers to 
the Omnipotent to bless and prosper his 
labours that Mr. Spurgeon ascribed in a great 
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degree the extraordinary success which has 
marked his career. His mother is dead; bat 
Kyed long enough to witness, with devout 
thankfuhiess, the large measure of grace 
Youchsafed to her son, and how, beyond her 
proudest ima^ings, her prayerful interces- 
mons for him had been responded to. The 
celebrated George Whitfield was bom at an 
inn at Gloucester, and it is somewhat of an 
odd coincidence, that the birthplace, at 
Kelvedon, of Mr. Spurgeon, who is so often 
denominated the ^^ modem Whitfield," has, 
since his father removed to Colchester, been 
used as a little wayside hostelry. Mr. Spur- 
geon was the first grandchild bom in his family, 
and when of tenderest years was removed 
from his father's house to that of his grand- 
father at Stamboume, with whom was re- 
siding an unmarried sister of his father. Miss 
Ann Spurgeon, who lavished on the baby 
nephew consigned to her especial care that 
wealth of love and affection maiden aunts 
are so often seen to bestow. It is said he 
was a most amiable child; and, even when a 
mere infant, before his lips had uttered one 
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articulate word, would sit patiently for 
hours amusing himself with a hook of pic- 
tures. His lore of reading so6n manifested 
itself. Even at six years old, when some 
children haye advanced no further in spelling 
than words of one syllable, he could read out 
with a point and emphasis really marvellous 
in one so young. 

When about ten years of age, the anniver- 
sary sermons of the Missionary Society were 
to be preached at his grandfather^s chapel, by 
the Key. J. Kichard Knill, a most exemplary 
and devoted missionary. Mr. Knill was 
greatly struck by the earnestness of character 
and religious bias of the young "Charles." 
He conversed much with him, and expressed 
an unusual interest as to his future welfare. 

One day (the incident is related in the 
memoirs of Mr. Knill) he was walking in the 
garden with the boy Spurgeon, an4 sat with 
him under a yew-tree, and placing his hands 
upon the lad's head, prayed fervently for him, 
using these remarkable words — **I believe you 
will love Jesus Christ, and preach his gospel 
in the largest chapel in the world.'' 

VOL. II. G 
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When this cnrioos prediction seemed to have 
something like fiilfihnent in Mr. Spnrgeon's 
preaching at the Sorrej Grardens, both parties 
referred to the old garden incident with feel- 
ings akin to wonder! It is possible that the 
words which in such a prophetic spirit Mr. 
Knill uttered might have had a controlling 
influence on Mr. Spurgeon's after-life, and 
been one of the sources, under Providence, 
firom which has sprung that abundant harvest of 
usefulness which he has scattered broad-cast 
through the length and breadth of his native 
land. Even from very infancy Mr. Spurgeon 
evinced great firmness and decision of character. 

It is told of him that, when a mere child 
of six years of age, he saw a man belonging 
to the village in which he lived, who was a 
professing Christian, in the company of other 
men known to be of ungodly and dissolute 
habits and character. With that same unshrink- 
ing strength of purpose — that fearless boldness, 
which is one of the worthiest and most re- 
markable features in his preaching now, the 
litde child went with unquailing finnness up 
to the man, accosting him thus : — 
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^^ Elijah, what dost thou do here ? " 
Well might the man be, as it was said he was, 
dumb at the stem reproof, uttered though it was 
but by infant lips. The child felt he had a 
duty to his God to perform, and acted out 
his conviction with that dauntless courage, that 
true Christian and moral heroism, which, in 
his maturer years, he now employs when de- 
fending his Master's cause, and denunciating 
sin and unrighteousness wherever they are 
to be found. He possesses great coolness 
and self-control : these have been tested 
and displayed under very trying circum- 
stances. At the fatal catastrophe which oc- 
curred at the Surrey Gardens on one of 
the occasions he was preaching there, when 
all was agitation and confusion, his outward 
calmness and the restraint he exercised over 
himself astonished everyone. Even this had 
a purpose — to communicate assurance and cou- 
rage to others ; but it was said that, when 
he reached the vestry, the unnatural tension 
he had put upon himself suddenly relaxed, and 
he fainted away. How keenly he felt the 
deplorable accident, the long and severe ill- 

62 
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11688 which afterwards prostrated him, suffi- 
ciently denotes. Two instances alike of his 
quickness of observation, and of his resolute 
determination that no irreverence shall be 
offered in His temple whom he serves, are 
supplied by the following: — 

He was preaching to a large congregation 
at Islington ; amongst the mass were two 
men who, by the levity of their demeanour, 
made themselves conspicuous. Their conduct 
at last caught the eye of Mr. Spurgeon, and 
he stopped suddenly, and, in a voice of loud, 
unmistakable decision^ said : — 

"There are two men near the door, who, 
if they cannot behave better, I must order 
the police to remove." 

Another time, when preaching at the Surrey 
Gardens, before a congregation of 10,000 per- 
sons, after announcing the chapter in the 
Bible he intended to read and expound, he 
said : — 

"I will make a short pause between the 
lessons, which will enable those persons who 
have got their hats on to take them off in 
the house of God!'* 
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At seyen years old he returned from his 
grandfather's to his father's house, at Col- 
chester. There he was placed at the school 
of a Mr. Lewis ; and it is to the tuition 
of the head usher — ^a Mr. Leeling — ^he mainly 
ascribes the store of knowledge he became 
master of. He was looked on at school as a 
boy of extraordinary promise and precocious 
intellect ; and invariably, at all the scholastic 
examinations, won the first prize. In matters 
of religion he was much in advance of his 
years, and fond of expounding the Scriptures 
and preaching to his juvenile companions. 
Whilst other boys were engaged in "play," 
he would take the Bible, or some other good 
book, and roam afar off, secluding himself in 
some sheltered spot, where he might ei\joy 
his sacred studies undisturbed. He was said 
to be a boy of strong passions and determined 
will. The conviction very early in his life 
stamped itself upon the mind of both his 
parents, each of whom was above the average 
in shrewdness and intelligence, that he was 
destined to occupy a prominent position in 
the world's history ; and as he showed no 
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disposition to acquire, nor did he learn, any 
kind of business, it was a great relief to 
their natural anxiety on his account, when 
they found that his inclination was to bend 
his iron will, consecrate his fervent tempera- 
ment and mighty energies, to the service of his 
Creator. 

He was always exceedingly simple in his 
habits of living, abstemious and self-denying; 
to this in part may be attributed his un- 
fluctuating health, which, with the one illness 
I have alluded to as supervening after the acci- 
dent at the Surrey Gardens, has never been dis- 
turbed. At sixteen years of age we find Mr. 
Spurgeon at Newmarket, engaged in the duties 
of usher at the school of Mr. Swandell, a Bap- 
tist. At this time — I heard him lately state the 
fact from the pulpit, in most affecting language — 
his mind became tempest-tossed in an ocean of 
religious doubts and fears. He was sceptical of 
everything; he described the hideous struggle 
which went on in his mind, running from one 
church to another: this minister pointing out 
one path as the only road to peace — ^that one. 
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another — ^but all alike failing to satisfy his doubt* 
ing and bewildered mind. 

"One morning" — ^I am now quoting his own 
words — "a snow-storm prevented my going to 
the place of worship I intended, and I went to 
a chapel of the Primitive Methodists. A more 
miserable little wretch than I was at that time 
could not exist; I was in that frame of mind 
that I almost wonder 1 did not lay violent hands 
upon myself. Well, the minister who preached 
was not a man of great talent ; he was a tall, 
thin man, with a feeble voice, but he was in 
earnest. I had never seen the man tUl that day, 
and shall probably never see him again. The 
words of his text were, ^Look unto me, and 
ye shall be saved, all the ends of the earth.' 
Looking at me steadfastly, he said, ^ Young man, 
you are in trouble. You will never get out of 
it unless you look to Christ.' And shouting out 
as only the Primitive Methodists can shout, said, 
^ Look, look, look ! ' And I did look, and at once 
the way of salvation was revealed, and I went 
from that chapel a happy, joyful, and contented 
man." 

He was publicly baptized at Islehamj seven 
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miles from Newmarket, by Mr. Cantlow, the 
Baptist minister resident there, at whose house 
he was staying, on Friday, May the 3rd, 1850, 
being then in his sixteenth year. 

During the period of his sojourn at New- 
market^ a Mr. Morley, of Nottingham, offered 
a prize for the best essay on Popery. Young 
Spurgeon entered the lists as one of the com- 
petitors, and sent in his essay with this title 
affixed — "Anti-Christ and His Brood, or, Po- 

4 

pery Unmasked, by a Boy under Sixteen Years 
of Age." The prize was not awarded to him, 
but so great was its merit considered, both by 
the adjudicator and the gentleman who had in- 
stituted the prize, that a handsome gratuity was 
sent! to him as a reward and encouragement to 



future exertions. 

Mr. Spurgeon's first sermon was preached in 
a cottage in a village called Feversham, about 
four miles from Cambridge. There was a so- 
ciety called the "Lay Preachers' Association," 
formed for the purpose of preaching the Gospel 
at the homes of the very poor in the villages 
around Cambridge. With this society Mr. 
Spurgeon identified himself, and without 
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going through any special course of study to 
qualify himself for the ministry — ^without exami- 
nation or credentials — ^proceeded self-ordained to 
the preaching of God's word ; and, as the result 
has proved, with a success unexampled. 

There were thirteen viUages comprised in the 
district which came within the operation of the 
" Lay Preachers* Association/' In one or other 
of these the boy-preacher was ever to be found 
in the exercise of his new functions — the scene 
of his ministrations being sometimes a chapel, 
or it might be sometimes a cottage or a barn, 
or, as it occasionally happened, it was in the 
open air the service was performed. At the 
early age of eighteen he was chosen pastor of 
the little Baptist Church of Waterbeach, near 
Cambridge. To his congregation he was, and 
we readily believe the assertion, an object of 
great interest and affection. His fame soon 
spread, and the size of the church was quickly 
found, after his appointment, to be quite in- 
adequate to accommodate the numbers throng- 
ing to hear him. He preached twice in the 
day — morning and afternoon ; and when, to 
satisfy the desire of those unable to gain 
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admission at the periods he was wont to preach, 
it was suggested by the deacons that he should 
add a third service, and officiate in the evening, 
the youth made this touching reply : — ^^ I cannot 
always — ^I am not so strong as a man." As the 
income of so smaU a church was comparatively a 
nominal one, he had for his personal maintenance 
still to discharge his duties as usher at the school 
at Cambridge. There he worked for five hours 
in the morning, and generally devoted the even- 
ings to addressing some congregation of villagers. 
He continued at Waterbeach till the autumn of 
1853. He was then called on to occupy a 
London pulpit. His first sermon in the metro- 
polis was preached in the morning at New Park 
Street Chapel, Southwark. His success was 
proved even in a few hours, for when he 
preached in the evening a much larger con- 
gregation attended than had assembled in the 
morning. His extreme juvenility, and the un- 
usual style of his sermons, were matters soon 
and widely discussed in the religious world. 
The consequence was that each succeeding 
Sabbath found a larger number of persons 
attracted to the chapel. For a few weeks he 
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alternated his professional labours between the 
church at Waterbeach and New Park Street 
chapel ; but at length, from the extraordinary 
success attending his ministrations at the latter 
place, he resigned all connection with the little 
rustic church of Waterbeach, and accepted the 
appointment — ^heavy and responsible even to a 
man of graver years and long experience, how 
much more so then to a lad under twenty — of 
being permanent pastor at New Park Street 
chapel. 

The following remarks are amongst the earliest 
records to be found of his preaching in London : 
— ^^ His (Mr. Spurgeon's) voice is clear and 
musical, his language plain, and his style flowing 
and terse. There is a solidity in his sermons 
beyond his years, and we detected little of that 
wild luxuriance so often discernible in young 
preachers." 

He had been previously — ^probably with truth 
— charged with want of coherence and order, but 
he himself found out his error, and said : — " Once 
I put all my knowledge together in glorious con- 
fusion, but now I have a shelf in my head for 
everything ; and whatever I read or hear, I know 
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where to stow it away for use at the proper 
time." 

In a few weeks, the pews at New Park Street, 
many of which had been tenantless before his 
arrival, were not only let, but crowded to suffo- 
cation, and the aisles, and every available space 
within the chapel which afforded opportunity of 
hearing him, filled with eager and delighted 
listeners. A publication for the specific purpose 
of reporting Mr. Spurgeon's sermons was es- 
tablished, called the ** New Park Street Pulpit," 
which contains the only authorized version of his 
discourses. It is said that nearly a million num- 
bers have been sold. The sale in America also 
of his sermons is extraordinary — an edition of 
them, the issue of which was twenty thou- 
sand, being found quite unequal to the de- 
mand. His fame has even penetrated to 
Australia, where his sermons have a large cir- 
culation. Mr. Spurgeon has a younger brother, 
Mr. James Spurgeon, who was educated at the 
Baptist College in the Regent's Park — ^who is 
also a Baptist minister, and occasionally officiates 
for his marvellous brother in the pulpit at New 
Park Street. Whether he is equally endowed I 
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am not in a position to state, as I never heard 
him, but report ascribes to him the possession of 
great capabilities. 

Perhaps one of the largest multitudes Mr. 
Spurgeon ever addressed was on an occasion, a 
few years since, when he preached in an immense 
field at Hackney. It was computed that twelve 
thousand persons were present. The subject of 
his sermon was " Heaven and Hell." It was sub- 
sequently published, and ten thousand copies of it 
rapidly disposed of. On Tuesday, Jan. 8th, 1856, 
one of the most important events which can hap- 
pen in the life of any human being took place in 
that of Mr. Spurgeon — namely, his marriage, which 
was solemnized at New Park Street chapel 
on the day I have stated — the ceremony being 
performed by his old and venerated friend, the 
Eev. Dr. Fletcher of Finsbury. The object of 
his choice was Miss Susannah Thompson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thompson of Falcon Square. The 
interest which the public took in the event was 
manifested in a manner unmistakable. Not only 
was the chapel where the nuptials were cele- 
brated thronged to excess, but about 2000 per- 
sons remained outside who were unable to gain 
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admission. I remember reading in the papers 
at the time that a detachment of police was 
obliged to be sent for to preserve order. 

The preceding is a brief outline of the m^ked 
epochs in the career of one of the most re- 
markable of liying men in England up to the 
present time. 

That Mr. Spurgeon is a chosen instrument in 
the hands of God, for the furtherance of His 
work on earth, who can doubt? During the 
period of his ministry has not every effort which 
'^envy, hatred^ malice, and all uncharitableness '^ 
could suggest been plied against him? The 
jeers and scoffs of the unrighteous and profane 
have vainly sought to damage his popularity, 
by depreciating his talent, distorting his words, 
even impugning his motives. But the shafts 
of ridicule — the weapons of his enemies — alas I 
for human nature, that so good and righteous 
a man should have such ! — ^have been powerless 
in their aim against him. Upheld by the strong 
arm of Omnipotence — nerved with vigour and 
energy by the internal consciousness of the 
righteousness of the cause whose champion he 
is— these have been the panoply of his might. 
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the shield and buckler wherewith he has op- 
posed and overcome his adversaries ; and he has 
gone on his way rejoicing, conquering, convert- 
ing. During the comparatively few years that 
have passed since his accession to the ministry, 
he has, it is said, baptized 1,500 persons, brought 
to the knowledge of God and salvation through 
his preaching. Is not this a cheering and tri- 
umphant reply to all the attacks hurled against 
him t A short time since I heard him expound 
that magnificent chapter, the fifty-third of Isaiah. 
When referring to those verses which have re- 
ference to our blessed Redeemer, the words 
occur, ^^ As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth " — ^he said : — ** Now, 
my friends, let this be a lesson to you all, and 
learn this — when you hear a friend's character 
attacked, defend him. But when your own is 
attacked, hold your tongue and be silent. No- 
body has been more abused than I have, but I 
never answered any of my antagonists-I let 
them talk on." 

His moral character is of unimpeachable pu- 
rity ; as a son, and as a husband and father, he 
is alike admirable. He is most happily married, 
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to one who is literally a help-meet for him. He 
has two very fine children — twin boys : one the 
miniature resemblance of himself — the other, of 
his wife. He was absent from home in the 
country, doing his Master^s work, though the 
fond anxiety for her to whom he is so at- 
tached would fain have kept him by her side 
during the coming terrors of travail and danger. 
He was in the pulpit when the intelligence 
was communicated to him that he was the father 
of twin sons. He offered a prayer of praise and 
thanksgiving on the occasion, and gave out the 
appropriate hymn— 

^* Though less than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more." 

It is a pleasant sight to see Mr. Spurgeon in 
his own home of tranquil happiness. His morn- 
ing has been perhaps devoted to some grave 
study — the examination of those students in 
theology, perhaps, of whom I will tell here- 
after. He enters the room where his family 
are assembled, and in their dear presence serious- 
ness is at once cast aside, and with the natural 
buoyancy of his years, and the indwelling peace 
and contentment of his qouI, becomes almost 
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exuberant in his gaiety — ^rushes up to his wife 
with "Come, Susy, give me a kiss," and, 
taking the two three-years-old twin babies rest- 
ing in her lap, tosses them with his strong arms 
one by one in the air, whilst their shouts of in- 
fantine delight show their entire approval and 
appreciation of the pastime. None can know 
him in private life without a mingled affection 
and reverence for his character. 

Nothing can be more pleasing and prepos- 
sessing than Mr. Spurgeon's manner — urbane, 
yet gently grave ; unpretending, unaffected even 
to simplicity, cordial without effort or ex- 
aggeration, you find him in society with all 
the same individuality of genuineness, frank- 
ness, and fervour you have seen him exhibit 
in the pulpit or on the platform. There is 
no duality of aspect in him, as in some par- 
sons I could name— -one for public, another 
for private — ^but a harmonizing onenessy whether 
as the preacher addressing thousands, or as 
the friend in ordinary converse on the topics 
of every-day life. Even the action used when 
speaking to multitudes is not laid aside in 
private conversation : that one employed so 

VOL. n. H 
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often by him when he is preaching, or pacing 
backwards and forwards on the platform, of 
placing one of his arms behind his back, you 
see him in a room do very frequently. 

The other day I heard a leading member 
of the House of Commons say: — 

"Well, I cannot pretend to be a religious 
man, nor much of a church-going man — ^I 
wish I could say I was ; but this much I 
own, that there is no man living in England 
at this time for whom I have such a 
profound honour and respect as for Mr. 
Spurgeon.** 

Though he is not an advocate for dancing, 
he is extremely fond of music. He sings him- 
self sweetly; but though his wife, for an 
amateur, is a first-rate pianisUy it is rarely, 
from conscientious motives, he indulges in his 
favourite taste. He has ever some work to 
accomplish of more solemn import, and every 
one of his individual wishes or inclinations 
is made subservient to this. 

His vigour of mind and body must be 
wonderful; for it is a fact that^ he preaches 
every day in the year, sometimes twice, on 
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the Sabbath always. He often makes no pre- 
paratory notes for his sermons, but trusts to 
the impulse of the moment. I know, on a 
recent occasion, when preaching at the chapel 
of a friend of mine, before the service com- 
menced he was asked : — 

"Well, I suppose you have been very busy 
all day preparing I " 

He made reply : — 

" Yes, I have ; but now I do not think I 
shall use a single word, but choose another 
subject." And so he did. 

In a sermon preached^ and lately published, 
by him, he makes allusion to one delivered 
by him some five years since, for the female 
dormitory at St. Pancras. It was preached 
at St. Martin's Hall. I was fortunate enough 
to hear it ; and never before, nor since, did 
I hear such a charity sermon. Had he been 
pleading for dear life, instead of the * poor 
outcasts whose cause he was advocating, he 
could not have appealed with more passionate, 
vehement fervour, nor more intensity of pur- 
pose. The text was, " Seest thou this 
woman I " 

h2 
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He narrates that, after the sermon, some 
gentleman — ^to him unknown — took out all the 
money his pockets contained, and put it, with 
a ihumpj into the plate. 

^^I saw the tears in his eyes as he did 
it," says Mr. Spurgeon, whilst uttering these 
words: ^ There, if I had ten times as much, I 
would give it all !* We looked into the plate, 
and found he had given four five-pound notes, 
and four or five sovereigns." 

It is the thorough sincerity and vital 
reality of his preaching which communi- 
cates to it such wondrous efficacy and power. 
To show how universal is his fame in Lon- 
don, and that, instead of being confined to 
any particular section, it may be said to 
permeate all through the metropolis, the fol- 
lowing fact will attest : — 

A few Sundays since I went, with some 
friends, to hear him at Exeter Hall. As it 
was an impromptu visit, we were unprovided 
with tickets, so had to wait in the Strand 
> from the time of our arrival at the Hall, 
ten o'clock, to that fixed for the opening of 
the doors, half-past ten. During this period 
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it amused us to notice that not one 
omnibus passed by, whether from the East, 
or from the West, which did not stop to 
deposit one or more persons at Exeter Hall. 
One omnibus debarked its whole freight of 
passengers there. The hall was crowded to, 
suffocation. Indeed, I know nothing to 
compare with the way in which the people, 
were wedged together but the packing of 
figs in a drum. Yet, despite the heat and 
exceeding discomfort many must have felt 
from their position — ^for a vast number had 
to stand all the time — ^I was rejoiced to 
observe the decorum and devotional as- 
pect of all. The auditory was composed 
mainly of men — young men — one-tenth part 
only were women, I should say; and to hear, 
as one stood in the crowd, the loving, 
honouring way in which all were speaking of 
him, the good they said he was effecting, 
was really a blessed gratification. 

In his visit to Dublin a short time ago, it 
is said that when he came on board the vessel 
which was to convey him across, the sailors eager- 
ly crowded around him, calling him ^^ Brother." 
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**Wh7 18 it," he enquired, "that you show 
8uch affection for mef 

"Because we love your Master,** was the 
reply. 

"But you know nothing about me," said 
he. 

"Do we not?" answered they — "look here:" 
and many took from their pockets his ser- 
mons, to shew how their knowledge of him 
had been gained. 

The foUowing extract from a provincial paper 
will show the desire in our manufacturing towns 
to profit by his ministry. I may remark that 
Birmingham is the place indicated which he 
preached at, April 24th and 25th, 1860: — 

"It is a singular fact, that the same day 
which witnessed a train leave London with 
a thousand ruffian men, the scum of the 
lowest pot-hpuses in the Metropolis, for a 
pugilistic encounter, saw a simple-minded and 
sincere Baptist minister quit his house for 
Birmingham, not to enter the bull-ring to 
exhibit his muscular power, but to enter the 
lists in an earnest contest with the Negative 
Theologians. The previous agitation justified 
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the excitement, and was worthy of the 
occasion. No sooner was it known, and the 
day fixed for Mr. Spurgeon's visit, than in- 
cessant application was made for tickets. 
My neighbour's house-bell was literally broken 
down by constant peals, and my own house 
besieged for three days and nights by urgent 
callers. What originated all this excitement? 
Was it that Sir G. Grey had said in tho 
House of Commons that the Episcopal clergy 
needed to be Spurgeonised, that led so many 
clergymen to seek admission? Was it the 
late visit to Paris, and the testimony of 
Bomish and Protestant priests to the simple 
piety of an earnest advocate for Gospel 
truth? Or was it the far-famed Tabernacle 
now in course of erection, and the prophecy 
of Bichard Knill under the yew-tree in his 
grandfather's garden, at Stamboume, in Essex^ 
that he should one day be destined to be a 
preacher of Christ's Gospel, and fill the 
largest chapel in the world? It was not one 
nor all these considerations that stirred the 
public mind. We must trace it to a higher 
source. It was the Spirit of God, in answer 
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to the prayer for the Church's revival, 
moved the minds of the masses. Without 
a single bill placed on the walls, in a few 
hours more than 6,000 tickets were disposed 
of, and Wednesday morning last witnessed 
a crowded assembly, and the defender of 
God's truth engaged in close conflict with 
Messrs. Maurice, Brown, and Co., who would 
fritter away the doctrine of the Atonement, 
and persist in holding up Lynch as a model 
man for the imitation of succeeding evan- 
gelical preachers. What the spiritual results 
of these services were the last day shall de- 
clare. The pecuniary fruit was not contemptible. 
100/. added to the last sermon made the 
collected sum more than 300/. — a contribu- 
tion as creditable to the Christian feelings 
of the hearers as it was to the power of 
the pulpit advocate." 

His habits are of the most irugal, simple, 
and self-denying character. The salary allowed 
him by his congregation is 1,000/. a-year; he 
would not accept more. Out of this — and 
what I am stating my readers may rely on 
as truth — ^he sets aside 600/. a year for the 
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support of eleven young men, whom he clothes, 
educates, and maintains entirely, who are de- 
termined for the ministry. He has selected 
thoeie whom he thought most likely to be 
efficient labourers in Christ^s vineyard. He 
deputes their education to others, but de- 
votes one day in every week to a personal 
examination of them in Theology. The re- 
maining 400/. a-year he compels to suffice for 
the support of himself and household. The 
expense of the carriage so indispensable for 
him to keep is, I hear, defrayed by his 
friends. 

The rigid economy which must be practised to 
make so very small a sum available, I leave to the 
imagination of my readers. If this is not acting 
out the creed he professes, I know not what is. 
Would that some of the dignitaries of our Church 
would follow his example I 

His name may literally be said to be a ^^ familiar 
household word." It has penetrated even to the 
uncongenial atmosphere of the theatre — ^for I 
heard Buckstone, on the stage of the Haymarket, 
ask a performer with whom he was acting, in his 
own peculiar and inimitable manner^ in terms of 
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anxious enquiry, " Have you heard Mr. Spurgeon 
jet t " All will fancy the demonstrations which 
foUowed the interrogatory. 

Mr. Spurgeon has a great deal of quiet humour 
in his composition, which can be detected in some 
of the anecdotes wherewith he embellishes his 
sermons. His colloquial familiarity has been ob* 
jected to, but the " well-beloved " Dr. Gumming 
uses just as much. I remember hearing him, 
when preaching at the Scotch Church, Halkin 
Street, Belgrave Square, say — " that if St. Paul 
were alive now, he would probably be the editor 
of the Times newspaper 1 " On that occasion he 
made also the following startling remark : — ^'That 
there were persons present then, amongst the 
younger portion of his hearers, who, if they lived, 
would probably witness the destruction of the 
world 1 *' 

We frequently find, in the Nonconformist 
clergy, a greater tone of familiarity used, when 
addressing their congregation, than is wont to be 
employed by the ministers of our Establishment. 
This circumstance is probably to be traced to a 
fact, most creditable to them, of their having 
more personal knowledge of, and possibly being 
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on terms of intimacy with, many of their hearers. 
Would that in our own Church the bond between 
pastor and flock were drawn closer than it is. 
We hear the remark now frequently advanced, that 
the days of the Church of England are numbered 
— spoken grievingly or hopeftdly, according to the 
bias which sways the speaker's mind. Whether 
the words are prophetic remains to be proved. 
The aspect of matters at present is certainly any- 
thing but cheering. The Scripture tells us, "a 
house divided against itself cannot stand ; " and 
the divisions, distractions and dissensions, un- 
happily existent in our venerable Church Estab- 
lishment, indisputably do not tend to its consoli- 
dation and permanency ; neither, some assert, do 
the clergy, as a general rule, quite fulfil that re- 
lationship to their congregation their office in 
vests them with, by, as they do, keeping so 
much aloof from them. How few, in our 
churches and chapels, have ever even spoken 
to him whose ministry they attend. Yet surely 
to advise, counsel, direct, in cases of special 
emergency, is as much their duty as it is to 
preach. But I greatly fear, if, without the for- 
mality of an introduction^ I were to call on the 
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honoured but unknown ^^ Sector" whose church I 
attend, to ask his counsel in any difficulty, I 
should meet with rather a frigid reception — not 
because he is a peculiarly inaccessible man — ^no- 
thing of the kind — but that I should be acting 
contrary to conventional rules. The manner in 
which the Dissenting clergy identify themselves, 
and S}rmpathize with their flock, is certainly one 
of the great causes those flocks are so daily and 
largely increasing. 

It seems almost unnecessary to give any 
outline of Mr. Spurgeon's personality, when 
the multiplied thousands published of his por- 
trait have made his features familiar to all ; 
but lest these volumes should fall into the 
hands of any who have not seen his pictured 
semblance, I will describe him : — He is short and, 
for his years, bulky — ^his features are petite^ his 
teeth good, his face round, one would call it 
chubby ; but then we associate colour generally 
in connection with that expression, and he is very 
pale — his hair is black, not in very great quantity 
— ^his forehead is good, his eyes are very dark, 
very bright, and very expressive. The whole cast 
and character of his countenance indicates truth- 
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fully the good man he is — but it scarcely gives 
warranty of the genius he possesses — ^benevolence 
and sweetness are more prominently stamped on 
every lineament than intellectuality — ^his voice 
is one of extroardinary strength and compass, 
reaching to the extremity of any buildmg, how- 
ever large, he may be preaxshing in. Therefore, 
in the great Tabernacle now in course of erection 
for him there is no fear but that his words will be 
audible to all ; 30,000/. was the sum required for 
the building of this. I understand 22,000/. has 
been already subscribed. 

The site of the new Tabernacle is on a large 
space of ground near the ^^ Elephant and Castle," 
where an enormous traffic constantly is taking 
place, and which at least is open and airy^ in 
comparison with the close, confined district of 
New Park Street Chapel — the scene of his first 
and present ministerial labours in London. A 
more dingy, uninviting, and repelling region than 
where the chapel is situated, I have seldom 
explored. It lies within a short distance after 
you have crossed Southwark Bridge from Queen 
Street, in a gloomy, narrow street, surrounded 
with smally dirty-looking houses. 
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Within a minute's walk of the chapel, you see 
written up at the comer of a little street, inter- 
secting New Park Street, "Bear Garden." I 
suppose the spot where, in the " good old times," 
as they are absurdly called — say rather barbarous 
times — ^the poor wretched bears were kept, to 
be brought forth for our honoured ancestors to 
amuse themselves with — ^baiting, torturing, and 
slaying. Bad as prize-fighting is, far more can 
be said in its advocacy than for cruelties like 
these our forefathers delighted in* 

The chapel is quite in keeping with the locality 
that surrounds it — plain, unadorned^ and uncom- 
fortable. It is an odd coincidence, that in the 
late Mr. Irving's case and Mr. Spurgeon's — the 
first temple where they preached God's word in 
London should, in either case, have been in one 
of its least-favoured, most unwholesome neigh- 
bourhoods — Cross Street, Hatton Garden, and 
New Park Street, Southwark, having many ac- 
cessories in conunon. It shows how irrespective 
of all extrinsic aid is the Gospel, when faith- 
fully delivered; and that it is not pomp and 
circumstance, but God's blessing, which makes 
it prosper and yield fruit ** a hundred fold." 
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Sums of such great amount have been offered 
to Mr. Spurgeon to visit America, that to a na- 
ture less t^nworldly than his, they might have 
proved a temptation — to him they are none. " I 
have worked," he says, " here seven years, and, by 
God's blessing, after I have taken a little rest, I 
will work seven years more." 

He has lately been on a tour to the Continent 
for some months, for the necessary invigoration 
of his health. In a book called ^^ Spurgeon's 
Gems,^ which contains some of the most brilliant 
passages from his sermons, sentences of great 
force, beauty, and originality are to be found. 

There is much truth in the following remarks, 
which I have extracted from the book to which I 
have just alluded : — 

" You know that, after all, the greatest works 
that have been done have been accomplished 
by the ones — ^the hundreds do not often effect 
much; companies never do. It is the units, 
— ^just the single individuals — ^that, after all, are 
the power and the might. Take any parish in 
England where there is a well-regulated society 
producing good. It is some young woman, or 
eome yoimg man, who is the very life of it. 
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Take any church: there are multitudes in it, 
but it is some two or three who do the work. 
Look on the Reformation — ^there might be many 
reformers, there was but one Luther — there was 
but one Calvin." 

There is a little volume which has Mr. Spur- 
geon's name affixed to it, entitled thus : — 
"Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks," 
a collection of sentences and quaint sayings, 
from the renowned Puritan, Thomas Brocks, 
for some time preacher at St. Thomas the 
Apostle, who died in the year 1680. Baxter 
makes frequent allusion to him. 

Though, as I have said, the compilation has 
Mr. Spurgeon's name appended, I believe his 
wife had a larger share in the selection and 
arrangement than himself. 

Mr. Spurgeon early in this year visited the 
French metropolis. The following extracts from 
some of the Parisian papers, embodying the opin- 
ions of the French critics on the great English 
preacher, will be read with interest; which 
¥rill be further enhanced, I am sure, when I 
state that the translations of the extracts are 
from the pen of Mrs. Spurgeon. Will not any 
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woman understand the natural pride and triumph 
which must have filled the young wife's hearty 
as with fond exactness she translated sentence 
after sentence, all of homage and honour to her 

gifted and beloved husband. 

» 

Translated from " L'Esperance/' Wednes- 
day, February 15th, 1860. 

"Those of our readers who do not reside in 
the capital would have cause to complain if we 
did not give them some notice, however brief, 
of the sermons which this eminent preacher has 
just delivered in Paris. As previously an- 
nounced, he preached three times in the Ame- 
rican Chapel, Bue de Berri, and twice in the 
Oratoire du Louvre. The subject of his first 
sermon in the American Chapel was ^* Free Sal- 
vation" (Acts xvi. 31); the second, "The In- 
comprehensible Love of Christ " (Eph. iii. 19) ; 
and the third, " Jesus, the Good Shepherd " (Psa. 
xxiii. 1). At the Oratoire he preached the first 
day upon "Prayer," (Psa. Ixxii. 28), and the 
second day from Rev. xiv. 1 — 3. Before ser- 
mon, Mr. Spurgeon, following a Scotch custom, 
gave a carefully-prepared paraphrase of a chap- 

VOL. II. 1 
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ter or a Psalm ; then, after a few verses had been 
BUDg, and a second prayer offered, he commenced 
the sermon, which lasted an hour, or an hour and 
a quarter, while the exposition occupied about 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. 

"We feel assured that none will differ from 
us when we say that the celebrated orator has 
fully justified, and even surpassed, the high 
opinion which most of his hearers had pre- 
viously formed of him. Mr. Spurgeon is of 
short stature, and appears gifted with a remark- 
ably strong constitution ; but externally there is 
nothing about him which would lead one to 
suspect the wonderful gifts which so peculiarly 
distinguish him. 

"As a Christian^ he is animated by the most 
fervent piety. You can see the sacred fire of 
love to souls burning in him ; you feel that he 
preaches only to save sinners, or to build up 
believers in their most holy faith. 

"As a Theologian^ his doctrine is clear, 
distinct — well squared, shall we call it? He 
is a Calvinist unquestionably, but a moderate 
one ; and it was with peculiar satisfaction we 
heard him proclaim in the pulpit of the 
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Oratoire^ with a vigour and clearness equalled 
only by his eloquence, the perfect divinity of 
the Saviour, and redemption through his 
atoning death, including in these the doc- 
trine of the eternal election of the children 
of God. 

'^ As an Oratory Spurgeon is natural and 
vigorous, clear and forcible; the design of his 
discourse is easily to be perceived and fol- 
lowed, his deductions are logical, his language 
always flowing and elegant, and never fatigu- 
ing. We could willingly sit and listen to 
him for hours together without feeling weary. 
Among the many qualifications which he pos- 
sesses as an orator, there are three which 
strike us as being remarkable — ^first, a pro- 
digious memory, well stored with suitable 
comparisons, illustrations, facts, and anecdotes, 
and which never fails him. Secondly, a rich 
and melodious voice, of unusual flexibility, 
which ascends with ease from the deepest 
tones to the highest notes, and is capable of 
passing with equal facility from the accents 
of passionate entreaty to those of sweetest 
consolation. And, thirdly, a fertile and lively 

I2 
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imagination, which clothes his thoughts with 
beauty, constantly varies their expression, and 
paints the realities of our faith in glowing 
colours before the eye of the soul. 

"Spurgeon is truly a poet, and without 
having heard him one cannot even form an 
idea of the richness and power of his con- 
ceptions, and this too without for a moment 
swerving from the simplicity which beseems 
the Christian pulpit, or the dignity which be- 
comes a minister of Jesus Christ. It is said 
that Mr. Spurgeon never went to college, but 
began to preach at sixteen years of age — 
pow he is twenty-six; but one has only to 
listen to him once, in order to be convinced 
that, physically, morally, and spiritually, God 
has expressly made him to be what he is — 
a Christian orator! 

"In short, the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has left 
in the minds and hearts of his hearers a 
most agreeable and, let us hope, a most 
salutary impression. Both before and after 
his sermons, public and private prayer-meet- 
ings were held to invoke the blessing of God 
on his labours ; and we are sure that souls 
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were converted and beUevers- edified, nourished, 
renewed in their inner life, and stirred up to 
fresh activity. Our dear and honoured brother 
received a most cordial welcome from Chris- 
tians of all denominations in the capital, and 
he left us interested and grateful, happy in 
the reception which has been accorded to him, 
and promising soon to revisit us. On our 
part, we bless God that the Presbytery and 
Council of the Beformed Church of Paris 
considered it an honour to throw open to 
him the doors of its largest temple, which 
was filled at both services by an eager crowd. 
And of this grand assembly, the members of 
our church, happily, formed no inconsiderable 
proportion — thus proving once again that we 
have in our midst very many souls who know 
how to love and appreciate the earnest and 
faithful preaching of the * Gospel of the grace 
of God.' — J. H. Gbandfierre, Pastor.'* 

Translated from the " Archives du Chris- 
TiANisME," February 20, 1860. 

^^As we had previously announced, Mr. 
Spurgeon has passed three days in Paris, and 
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has preached five sermons — three at the 
American Chapel, and two at the Temple of 
the Oratoire. This servant of Jesus Christ, 
only twenty-six years of age, has now, for 
nearly ten years, attracted round his pulpit 
immense multitudes of attentive listeners. His 
fame had preceded him to Paris. Although 
he preached during the occupations of the 
week — although he spoke in a foreign tongue, 
yet five times, from Tuesday evening to 
Thursday night, did crowds gather, eager to 
see and hear him. Doubtless curiosity had 
something to do with this extraordinary 
earnestness ; but we feel assured that none of 
his hearers departed without having received 
some impression from his powerfiil discourse, 
and we hope that in the largest number of 
them this impression has been deepened and 
blessed. Mr. Spurgeon brings no theory, no 
speculation into the pulpit ; he does not even 
seek to gain proselytes to this or that religious 
denomination ; he rises high above all the 
differences which divide Christians here below. 
^ Many,' he said, ^ seem to imagine that in 
heaven we shall see upon the foreheads of the 
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elect the names of the different denominations 
to which they belonged 'when on earth ; but no, 
there will then be but one name — that of Je- 
hovah. There will be no Methodists, no Episco- 
palians, no Baptists in heaven ; but they shall 
all be the children of God, the redeemed of Jesus 
Christ.' Mr. Spurgeon takes the Holy Scrip- 
tures for his standard, the pure, holy, infallible 
Word of God, and has no other care than to 
acquit himself faithfully ^as an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ.' Of the message of grace with 
which his Master has charged him, the purpose 
at which he aims, the object for which he strives, 
is, on the one hand, to strengthen believers in 
their faith and love, and urge them to love Him 
more who first loved them; and, on the other 
hand, to bring those who have not yet believed 
humbly and penitently to the feet of Jesus, apart 
from whom they never can be saved. With this 
in view, it matters not to him what is said of him 
personally. It is not for himself he labours and 
strives ; his anxiety is for immortal souls, for 
those for whose redemption and salvation the Son 
of God shed his atoning blood upon the cross. In 
hearing him you forget the man, you forget the 
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preacher, and think only of the truths he utters. 
You are not under .the .false spell of a vain and 
high-sounding eloquence, but the heart is touched, 
the conscience is awakened, and that which thus 
subdues you is the power of the truth of God. 
You are not tempted to applaud and cry ^ Bravo !' 
but you feel constrained to retire into yourself, 
to pray for yourself and others, and to say from 
your heart, ^Amen! Lord I Amen I' The basis 
of the doctrines drawn by Mr. Spurgeon from 
the Bible is what we call Calvinism ; he believes, 
and he preaches, that the Bible teaches the 
election of grace and the final perseverance of 
the saints. But how admirably practical is this 
Calvinism, how broad and grand it is I He 
would never straiten the limits of the infinite 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Without re- 
serve, he calls all men to the foot of the cross, 
and tells them in his Master's words, ^Whoso- 
ever Cometh shall in nowise be cast out.' His 
Calvinism is as far removed from Antinomianism 
as it is from self-righteousness, and would rather 
lead to holiness, ^ without which no man can see 
the Lord.' 

" But what is the secret of this astounding 
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popularity in a preacher still so young? What 
is the secret of the blessing which accompanies 
his labours? How is it that the church which 
nine years ago called Mr. Spurgeon, then only 
eighteen years of age, to be its pastor, having 
then only 150 members, now numbers 1,500, who 
have individually made public profession of their 
faith in the Grospel of the grace of God? We 
are reminded of the ima^ation with which God 
has gifted him, and we must confess that never 
have we known a finer one, or one more rich in 
true and striking figures. We are told of the 
beauty and power of his voice — so melodious 
and yet so sonorous, so mighty yet so sweet; 
which can pass with such wonderful facility from 
the thunders of Sinai to the soft and tender tones 
of Golgotha, and which, whether it bursts upon 
us like a thunderclap, or murmurs round us like 
a plaintive song, reaches every ear and moves 
every heart in the vast auditory. We hear, too, 
of that rich profusion of anecdote with which he 
garnishes his discourses, and which he relates so 
naturally, and with so much grace, and which 
serves so well to illustrate truths and force home 
facts. People speak of his expressions, his move- 
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ments^ his figures ; ^ a little homily/ sometimes^ 
say they, bringing a smile to the lips of his 
hearers, but never injuring the solemnity of the 
general impression which sooner or later becomes 
so vividly graven on their spirits that the tear 
will probably be drawn forth. That these dif- 
ferent causes have their good and necessary part 
in the moral phenomena which we are considering, 
none can doubt ; but they do not suffice for a com- 
plete explanation of the power exercised by Mr. 
Spurgeon. We think it may be explained by his 
scrupulous Christian fidelity, his earnestness, 
his admirable clearness, the depth of his 
faith, his Gospel simplicity, and his love for 
souls. And this it is which gives him such 
true and real authority. His words are strong 
and mighty, because they are founded on 
Divine and eternal truth. His eloquence con- 
sists not in the mere clatter of words, or in 
the pleasant arrangement of studied phrases; 
and, if Joseph Le Maistre had heard him, 
he would not have retired saying, ^A Pro- 
testant minister is a man dressed in black, 
who says soft things.' No; Mr. Spurgeon is 
powerful because he possesses the faith which 
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he teaches, and that fidth possesses him ; 
because he has tested, in his own experience, 
the reality and efficacy of those truths he 
preaches; and because, like John the Bap- 
tist, he is willing that Christ should increase, 
and that he should decrease. He speaks 
because he believes and loves; and one feels 
that his eloquence has been learned on his 
knees before God and His Word, and has 
not been studied in any school of rhetoric. 
He preaches the truth, all the truth, in all 
the fulness in which he knows and loves it — 
because this truth, and this alone, is able to 
save the souL Add to this a rare and per- 
fect independence of character — ^he fears not 
men, he seeks not their favour, he shrinks 
not from their anger, but announces ^all the 
counsel of God' as he finds it revealed in 
His Word. He knows no other limits than 
those prescribed by the Gospel. He never 
asks, *What will be said of met' but rather, 
^What is the truth, what is the will of 
God?' And then, when he sees clearly the 
road which God has marked out for him, 
he walks in it resolutely, and nothing can 
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stop or hinder him. And is not this the 
only right way of doing good to men? We 
have heard of a bishop who, one day, ad- 
dressing the celebrated actor, Garrick, said, 
*How is it that you, who represent only 
fiction, yet produce such lively impressions 
upon the people; while we, who preach of 
realities, too often leave our audiences cold and 
indifferent ? ' * My Lord,' said Garrick, ^ per- 
haps it is because we speak of fiction as if 
it were reality, while in the pulpit realities 
are treated as if they were but fiction!' 
Here, then, is the secret. When Mr. Spur- 
geon speaks of sin, of hell, of heaven, of 
Jesus Christ, of His cross and His blood, of 
pardon, of salvation, and of life eternal, one 
feels that these are all realities — ^ay, as real 
and earnest as the facts of everyday life. 
He cries to souls to fly from the wrath to 
come just as he would cry to a man asleep 
in a burning house to awake and save his 
life. 

"Mr. Spurgeon always commences his ser- 
vices by reading a portion of the Word of 
God, which he explains, commenting on and 
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^That which adds greatly to the influence 
which Mr. Spurgeon exerts is his unaffected 
simplicity in his personal intercourse with 
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Christians. Just think for a moment what 
strong temptations to pride must beset this 
young preacher of 26 years I Not only week 
after week, but day after day, thousands of 
t^er listeners crowd around his pulpit I 
From all parts of Great Britain and the 
United States he receives the most urgent 
solicitations to go and preach the Gospel. 
God blesses his words to the conversion of 
very many souls. His name is a ^household 
word/ his portrait is sold everywhere; his 
sermons, taken down in short -hand, are pub- 
lished every week, and then bound in volumes, 
which are rapidly translated into nearly all 
the European languages. Now, we ask, seeing a 
young man in this exalted and dangerous position, 
do we not expect to find in him — and should we 
not even be ready to pardon — a certain conscious- 
ness of his importance and superiority ? But one is 
most delightfully surprised to find in him a bro- 
ther full of simplicity and cordiality, possessed of 
a cheerful, amiable disposition, and without the 
slightest trace of affectation or pride. This was the 
impression of all who saw Mr. Spurgeon in pri- 
vate, but especially of those who on Wednesday 
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and Thursday evenings met him at the house of 
M. Grandpierre, who kindly procured for nu- 
merous friends, who desired to be better ac- 
quainted with Mr. Spurgeon, the opportunity of 
speaking a few words with him, and pressing his 
hand. He seemed not to be aware that he was 
the one object of interest to all present ; and, had 
a stranger entered that crowded drawing-room, he 
would have had some difficulty in ascertaining who 
amongst that motley group formed the chief at- 
traction. May that God who has so richly gifted 
him for the work to which He has called him, and 
who has preserved him from all the snares to which 
those gifts expose him — may He keep him to the 
end in all humility and Christian simplicity I May 
he be strengthened for many long years to come, 
in body, soul, and spirit, for the great work which 
has been given him from above I He has done us 
all good, both pastors and people ; he has scat- 
tered the good seed of the kingdom with a boun- 
tiful hand. May it be watered with many prayers, 
and may He who alone can bless it grant a speedy 
and plentiful harvest I Many remarkable conver- 
sions have already proved that a blessing attended 
his ministrations. Mr. Spurgeon left Paris on 
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Friday morning, Feb. 10th, to resume his labours 
in London and England. He has left many 
friends in Paris, whose fervent prayers follow 
him. — ^Fred. Monod, Pastor." 

Translated from the Leading Journal of 
THE French Press, the ^* Journal des 

Debats." 

^^Mr. Spurgeonha% passed three days amongst 
us, and preached five times, without giving us the 
opportunity of remarking the least symptom of 
fatigue in his remarkable physical powers. And 
yet we can hardly imagine an orator throwing 
himself more into his work, or giving him- 
self more entirely to his hearers. Without any- 
thing of declamation or unnecessary excitement, 
Mr. Spurgeon is animated, and carries you along 
with him from one end of his discourse to the 
other. The subject of it is generally a very com- 
mon one, and the development easily anticipated ; 
but what is neither common, nor anticipated, nor 
capable of being understood before hearing Mr. 
Spurgeon, is that persuasive and familiar, and 
yet commanding, manner of leading his hearer, 
and conducting him without fatigue along the 
whole train of narrations, descriptions, exhorta- 
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tion^ and prayers, which so artistically compose 
the solid tissue of his discoarse. 

" But why speak of art when describing the most 
natural of orators, or, as we would wilBngly say, the 
most inspired, that we have had the pleasure of 
hearing? Never has anyone spoken with lessap* 
parent preparation, or made the study of the sub- 
ject less felt ; and yet what hearer of Mr. Spur- 
geon could observe, we will not say the least 
trouble, but the least weakness, the least hesita- 
tion, in the flowing current of his simple and 
powerful eloquence T One hears with confidence 
this powerful and sympathetic voice, never lower- 
ing nor raising itself beyond measi^e, and which 
for hours fills the lofty church with its measured 
flow. 

" The man who has received all these gifts, and 
makes so generous a use of them, is only twenty- 
six years of age. It is impossible to look upon 
this energetic and open countenance without read- 
ing in it his conviction, his courage, and the unaf- 
fected joy of doing good. This orator, who is 
probably the most listened to of any in a country 
where publie speaking obtains so commanding a 
position, is at the same time the most modest and 
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simple of men. It is true that he has the advan- 
tage of addressing himself to a people who, in or- 
der to maintain their liberality, do not feel them- 
selves obliged to be unjust towards religion ; but 
after all, Mr. Spurgeon owes only to himself the use- 
ful influence he has acquired, and of which no 
one can accuse him of being proud. It is without 
affectation and most forcibly that he refers all to 
God. It appears to us that all shades of religion 
ought to be prepared to do all justice to such 
apostolic preaching. As for ourselves, who have 
seen in this eloquent and benevolent young man 
one of the happiest examples of what Christianity 
and liberty can produce in these modem times, 
we have felt it a great honour and a great plea- 
sure to shake him by the hand. — ^Prevost Para- 

DOL." 

I conclude this sketch of Mr. Spurgeon with 
the sincere and earnest prayer that his life may 
long be spared to instruct, benefit, and evangelize 
the generation in which he lives 1 — and that, hav- 
ing fulfilled his course here, he may hereafter be 
summoned to his Saviour's side, with the blessed 
words, "Well done^ thou good and faithful 
servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

Beader^ did you ever visit Worthing? If you 
have not^ I consider I am only following out the 
Christian precept of " doing unto others as you 
would be done unto/' if I caution you against 
the fallacy of supposing you will improve your 
health by a sojourn in that insalubrious spot. 
Some years since^ in an evil hour, I was advised 
to go thither for the change of air a long illness 
had rendered necessary; but I very soon found 
that, however beneficial in pulmonary afiections 
the climate of that dullest *of places may be, it 
is anything but invigorating to those not af- 
fected. Even the breezes from the sea seem to 
have none of that clear, bracing freshness which 
they possess in other marine localities. A walk 
^ by the sea-shore gives ordinarily a sense of ex- 
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hilaration^ and adds elasticity to the frame ; 
but I always seemed yet more languid and op- 
pressed after inhaling the zephyrs from the sea 
at Worthing. Besides its enervating tendency, 
there was another cause which made me dislike 
it: it seemed a place most unenviably redolent 
of black beetles. Now, for all animal life I 
have the deepest tenderness and compassion — 
yet I must acknowledge I am not partial to 
black beetles. Suddenly to come in contact 
with one always gives me a start and shudder. 
Crush them I cannot — I cannot kill a poor fly 
— so I am compelled to endure their presence 
when exposed to the visitation, with a sort of 
shrinking apprehensiveness, very much akin, I 
am afraid, to cowardice and fear. 

The house where I was staying on a visit 
at Worthing was one of some little pretension. 
It was very large, and had beautiful grounds 
and gardens attached to it, but the upper apart- 
ments literally swarmed with black beetles. The 
bedroom assigned to me on the second floor 
was very capacious, and in all respects unob- 
jectionable in the day-time; but when I en- 
tered it at night; the light made visible batta- 
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lions of beetles flying about in all directions^ 
to my unutterable discomfort and dismay. 

I never saw them in a bedroom at any other 
house; but this great^ and, to me^ unpleasant 
fact, combined with the debilitating instead of 
strengthening effect of the air, determined me 
to abridge a visit promised for months into a 
few brief weeks. Short, however, as was my 
sojourn there, I met two persons at the house 
where I was visiting, both well known to fame« 
and each of whom greatly interested me. Of 
the two individuab I refer to, one was the late 
much-respected Eev. Dr. Jay, the venerable and 
admired Nonconformist minister of Bath — ^the 
other, Sheridan Kiiowles, the dramatist, author 
of some of the finest plays our modem stage 
can boast of having produced. 

With both of these celebrities, of such dif- 
ferent manners and pursuits, I was equally 
pleased and prepossessed. Now for a few words 
touching the former. 

Dr. Jay was as fine a specimen of ecclesias- 
tical dignity as I ever encountered. At the 
time I speak of, he was very far advanced in life's 
toilsome journey; but though the hair was silvery 
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white, the broad brow furrowed with Time's pitiless 
foot-prints, there was a healthy vigour in the still 
robust frame, a glowing ruddiness on the cheek, 
which gave hope to his friends — ^and truly their 
name was "legion" — that existence would be 
lengthened to the "fourscore years" the Psalm- 
ist speaks of, without the 'Habour and sorrow" 
which are the general accompaniment of such 
unusual extension. And to this age, I believe, 
if not beyond it. Dr. Jay did attain, before 
the termination of a career which had been 
throughout one continued and sustained effort 
to benefit and be useftil to others. 

There was a serenity and benignity in his 
venerable aspect, which impressed you favourably 
at once, and indicated how much of holy and 
hallowing thoughts and influences must ever 
have been present with him during the long, 
long years he had numbered ; for they had left 
the traces of peace, and joy, and comfort, 
plainly stamped on his every feature. Religion 
in him — and Dr. Jay was an essentially reli- 
gious man, in the best and most comprehensive 
sense of the expression, took its truest and 
most natural exposition-— cheerfulness. He had 
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preached of God's bounty — of Christ's mercy— 
for thirty, forty, or fifty years, and the "good 
tidings" he had promulgated to others in- 
fused and irradiated his own being with their 
gladdening power. There must have been a 
larger than ordinary amount of warmth and 
sympathy in that heart which at seventy years 
could enter with such lively ardour as he did 
into the sports and gambols of children, and 
join in their sweet, gleesome laughter. There 
was a troop of darling juveniles in the house, 
and he was perpetually being assailed by one 
or other of them, either to look at a new 
doll, examine some freshly-acquired toy, see 
if he thought the tiny boat just manufactured 
would float, or some other infantine request ; 
and he looked, and listened, and gave judg- 
ment with as pleased an interest and alacrity 
as if, instead of being the patriarch of the 
household he honoured with his presence, he 
was one of the " little ones " whose baby- 
ringing mirth made pleasanter music to my 
ears than the notes of the piano — albeit 
one of Broadwood's best. Our host and 
hostess were each in their several ways much 
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engrossed. The gentleman with his "merchan- 
dize," the lady with her very well-filled nur- 
sery — ^thus Dr. Jay and I were thrown much 
together; and this to a certain degree a 
forced companionship was an incident highly 
satisfactory to me, and I do not think was 
altogether unacceptable and disagreeable to the 
worthy doctor; he knew I was from London, 
and in continual intercourse with men and 
women, many of whom were popular people, and 
he was anxious to learn of their belongings 
and surroundings — " sayings and doings" — 
peculiarities and predilections. 

And so the dear old gentleman and I used 
to take our morning perambulation in the 
pretty gardens of the house; and while we 
gathered the flowers, or plucked the fruit, 
with both of which adjuncts it was abundantly 
stored, I discoursed to him of those whom 
£rom his rare visits to the Metropolis he only 
knew fi:om rumour^s busy tongue. Of course, 
about the London clergy who had attained 
celebrity he was particularly fond of hearing. 
At that time the Bev. Kobert Montgomery 
was at the zenith of his popularity as a 
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preacher^ and he had many questions to ask 
about him — what I thought of him, &c., &c. 

He evinced such a marked and lively in- 
terest in this particular gentleman, that I could 
not help noticing it, and I inquired the reason. 
This was his answer: — 

"Why, his father lives at Bath, and I have 
a very respectful touch of the hat from him 
every day when I go my rounds. He was a 
clown, and his name is Gomery — ^Mr. Eobert 
has chosen to add ^ Mont ' to it, and turn 
it into Montgomery. It sounds better, you 
know." 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a man 
like Dr. Jay making a statement such as 
this without being well assured of the veracity 
of what he affirmed. I believe there is no 
law against a person investing himself with a 
patronymic other than what was conferred on 
him at the baptismal font. Still, the voluntary 
adoption of a counterfeit name creates an un- 
pleasant misgiving as to the general truthful- 
ness of the person who has resorted to 
it. Whether he was Eobert Montgomery, 
or Gomery, is now of little moment, for he 
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has passed away from the unrealities of life 
into that state where all is real and immut- 
able. 

It was only as a preacher that I was cog- 
nizant of him. Some friends of mine, who 
live near Russell Square^ had a pew at his 
chapel — Percy Chapel, in Charlotte Street, 
Bathbone Place — and I occasionally accom- 
panied them thither on a Sunday. I never 
admired him as a preacher. He had a great 
command of words, indeed so continuous and 
outpouring was the torrent, that its effect on 
me was that of exceeding fatigue while listen- 
ing to him. To keep pace with him your 
attention was ever kept at a painful tension. 
If only he would pause for a minute, one 
mentally exclaimed. But even that fragment 
of rest was not afforded — still the cataract of 
words went rushing on, and almost a sense 
of relief ever came to me when the sermon 
terminated. 

There was also about his manner an affec- 
tation — ^I might say coxcombry — quite out of 
place and keeping with sacerdotal vestments. 
One evening when I heard him preach, a 
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bouquet of flowers was laid by bis side in 
the pulpit. Some of the satirical journals of 
the day — ^I think it was Punch — took cogni- 
zance of the fact, and in rather severe terms 
commented thereon, and this floral innovation 
was discontinued. 

Another thing I disliked in him was his 
firequent reference to his own identity. To 
my ears it is very jarring for a preacher to 
be constantly using that little third vowel to 
illustrate or endorse any statement. My model 
preacher — and there are many, I doubt not, 
who are equally faultless in this respect — 
when he enters the pulpit, ignoresy so to speak, 
his own existence entirely, and never, by 
any accident, reminds you of his own indi- 
viduality. Egotism, ever offensive, is doubly 
so in any who stand in the solemn position 
of expounding the will of their Creator, and 
delivering the message of salvation. But, 
superadded to these objections, there was yet 
another I had to Mr. Montgomery's preaching 
— the violent personal attacks he was in the 
habit of levelling. He wounded my amour-' 
propre so keenly in one instaace, that I never 
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went to hear him again. Of course I do not 
mean that he aimed any shaft or sarcasm 
at mj own individuality ; it was through the 
craft to which I take pride in belonging — 
that of literature — ^the blow was inflicted. He 
was launching a host of bitter invectives 
against the moral character of some literary 
men then living. He did not particularize 
them by name certainly, but the initiated 
could easily detect on whom the onslaught was 
made. He wound up his furious denunciations 
by saying, they were *^ living the lives of cattle." 
I was so shocked at the expression — ^which 
was most severely animadverted on afterwards 
publicly — from a minister of the Gospel, that 
I resolved never again to go to hear him. 
I know not what caused the ebb in his popu- 
larity which subsequently took place. The 
chapel, when I heard him, was always incon- 
veniently crowded ; but I heard that after- 
wards the congregation was comparatively 
thin, and was told, in explanation, that the 
personal attacks he had made, both on classes 
and individuals, had estranged his hearers — 
and no marvel such should be the result. 
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In private life I believe he was a most 
estimable man, and much respected ; and the 
grief manifested by many at his premature 
and rather sudden death, a few years since» 
sufficiently attests this. 

Dr. Jay formed a rather low standard of 
his talents, as conveyed through his published 
works. I never read any of them. Dr. Jay 
had been extremely intimate with a man, he 
said, most famous in his time as a preacher 
— Robert Hall, of Leicester. He spoke of 
him with enthusiastic admiration, declaring 
him as immeasurably beyond any preacher 
he had ever heard, and was very fond of 
talking about him. Like too many endowed 
with the loftiest genius, the overtasked brain 
of Robert Hall gave way, and he became per- 
fectly insane. But as his sister also laboured 
under a similar affection, it is a natural 
inference that there was an hereditary ten- 
dency to mental aberration in the family. A 
most painful circumstance connected with the 
hallucination of both^ Dr. Jay stated, was, 
that lips which, under reason's ascendancy, 
had never breathed words but of holiness and 
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devotion, under its obscuration uttered lan- 
guage of frightful, appalUng blasphemy. 

I was sincerely sorry when the period ar- 
rived for Dr. Jay's departure from Worthing. 
I never saw him after. By his congregation 
— over whom for so lengthened a period he 
was the zealous, devoted, and faithful pastor — 
he was honoured, esteemed, and reverenced, 
as he deserved to be ; and sad and sorrow- 
ful was the day to many a one amongst 
them when his greatly protracted life reached 
its final hour, and he slept the sleep whose 
awakening is in eternity. 

And now to pass from persons and matters 
ecclesiastical to the somewhat antagonistic 
subject of things theatrical. I have always 
been a great admirer of the plays of Sheridan 
Knowles — having derived from their repre^ 
sentation — more signally when the heroes 
were embodied by the greatest tragedian 
of later years, Macready — a larger degree 
of gratification than any other modem play* 
Wright has afforded me. What is there on 
our stage at present to compare with Mac- 
read/s « Virginius " and " William TeU '' ?— what 
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now shall we put in competition, with these 
poetic and genius-stamped performances? How 
an audience^ many of whom are intellectual 
and refined, can find amusement in those 
wretched extravaganzas and burlesques which, 
to the defacement and deterioration of the 
stage, so habitually are seen on it now, 
is, with me, a matter of equal surprise and 
regret. The only quarrel I have with the 
plays of Sheridan Knowles is that in too 
many he compromises womanly delicacy and 
dignity by placing her in a false position- 
making her the wooer rather than the ; wooed. 
I am sure, as a general rule, this is not the 
fact — ^indeed, I should grieve to be compelled 
to believe it in any. The forwardness dis- 
played by the heroine in Knowles's play of 
*^Love," and by Helm in the "Hunchback," 
always used to make me feel so uncomfort- 
ably cross when I witnessed it, that I re- 
joiced when the scene changed from such a 
degrading- exhibition of exaggeration and coarse- 
ness. 

As an actor, I never admired Sheridan 
Knowles. I have seen him personify some 
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of the leading characters in his own plays, 
but his histrionic talent seemed to me far 
inferior to his dramatic powers. He was 
noisy, ranting, violent — you looked in vain 
for any of those indications of subtle genius 
you would expect to find in the acting of 
a man of his mental calibre; as a whole, 
instead of being in advance of the ordinary 
standard of acting, his was positively beneath 
it. 

When I heard he was expected at the 
house where I was at Worthing, I was well 
pleased thereat. I remembered the Koman 
Father and the Swiss Patriot, as I had re- 
cently seen them so exquisitely enacted by 
Macready, and rejoiced at the prospect of 
seeing him whose creative power had called 
them into existence on the stage. At the 
time expected Sheridan Knowles joined our 
small but merry coterie. We soon became ac- 
quainted. There was nothing distancing about 
him — all was honest, hearty geniality. That 
he was a son of Erin's green isle was made 
immediately apparent by the rich brogue 
which met the ear directly his tongue gave 
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Utterance to speech. But what of that? — 
what if he gave, with even greater strength 
and peculiarity than his countrymen are wont, 
that whirr or burr, or wherewith shall I de- 
scribe it, to the letter S, which in such a 
remarkable manner Hibemia's sons infuse into 
that small consonant ? That is not much — 
other Irishmen greater than Sheridan Knowles 
assert their national distinctiveness by their 
pronunciation of that single letter. 

He, Sheridan Knowles, is a man about the 
middle height — when I saw him, rather stout 
than otherwise — with bright, intelligent eyes, 
a large well-shaped forehead, a complexion of 
healthful freshness — features whose flexible 
play were ample indemnification for their 
want of classical outline: altogether a face 
instinct alike with intellectuality — ^while you 
read in its expression the legible traces of a 
good and generous nature. His manner was 
iull of warmth, heartiness, and kindliness. 
The very way in which he grasped your 
hand, when exchanging our ordinary mode of 
salutation, had an amount of cordiality and 
sincerity in it. Header, can you have any 
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trust in a man who shakes you by the hand 
in a limp, lifeless manner? I think, but am 
not sure, it is Dickens who, in one of his 
works, enters his protest against this fashion 
of shaking hands^ and records his couTiction 
that little faith is to be placed in the 
fidelity of those who use it. In this opinion 
I entirely coincide. He appeared to me a 
man of strong feelmgs and warm sensibiUty. 
The vivid and acute sympathy he displayed 
when discussing a mournful event which had 
just occurred at Worthing made evident the 
keenness of his participation with suffering or 
sorrow, and there was much of both in the 
circumstance alluded to. 

A young married couple had shortly before 
arrived at Worthing for the purpose of spending 
their honeymoon. From their position in society, 
and the singular beauty of the bride — a girl of 
eighteen — ^they had attracted much attention in 
a place so uneventful as Worthing. 

They had attended "Broadwater," the parish 
church, on the Sunday previous, and her ex- 
ceeding loveliness had been the theme of general 
remark. On the Monday she had gone out on 
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horseback with her husband and a party of eques- 
trians some miles in the country ; a terrific storm 
came suddenly on, in a place which afforded no 
shelter from the *^ plunging rain," which de- 
scended in torrents. Her habit, and the whole 
of her dress, became saturated with wet. As 
soon as the storm at all abated, they galloped 
homewards. On their arrival they found several 
morning visitors, whom the fury of the elements 
had detained prisoners. Instead of instantly 
disrobing herself of the damp and clinging riding- 
habit, she went on laughing and chatting with 
her firiends ; and to all their remonstrances that 
she would go and change her dress — ^with the 
hopefulness and buoyancy of youth and un^ 
shattered health — only made answer, "Nothing 
ever gives me cold." How many a victim has 
this overweening confidence and self-delusion 
conducted to the grave I When her friends de- 
parted — and they made a lengthened stay — she 
did indeed proceed to change her dress, but it 
was for one of the lightest suitable for a " dining- 
out" toilette, with bust and arms both unco- 
vered. The next morning she was seized Vith 
an affection of the throat — diphtheria was not 
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then talked of, but I have little doubt it was that 
fatal disease she was attacked with. At the end 
of the third day she was dead ; and on the even- 
ing I allude to, when Sheridan Enowles was 
expatiating on the moumfulness of the catas- 
trophe, a sudden shade was expected to invest 
it, as the husband was then labouring under 
an attack of brain fever — brought on by the 
bereavement he had sustained — and was not 
expected to survive the night; ultimately, how- 
ever, he did recover, I afterwards understood. 

Knowles was ready to talk on the subject of 
his plays if so you wished, but never himself 
introduced it. He seemed, I thought, to have 
a particular predilection for one of his plays — 
all authors have their pet production, which is 
not unfrequently their worst. Sheridan Knowles*s 
favourite appeared to be a drama — ^I call it thus, 
not knowing whether it was tragic or comic, 
never having either read or seen it — called the 
" Wrecker^s Daughter.'* It was written for the 
dSbttt of one of his pupils, a fine woman named 
Miss Elphinstone, who became afterwards by mar- 
riage Mrs. Sheridan Knowles. He had none of 
the bombast and boastfulness so many of his 
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countrymen have ; neither was vanity or egotism 
to be charged against him. Altogether he gave 
me the impression of being a right-minded, candid, 
highlynsensitive man; one who, I should think, 
would be a firm friend to those to whom he attached 
himself — a pleasant companion he unquestionably 
was. One evening that I met him he was very 
jovial, perhaps a trifle too much so. It was a 
merry evening withal; after supper there were 
speeches uttered, compliments paid, healths 
drunk, and all those little pleasant ebullitions 
of joyousness which congenial society, good 
spirits, a capital supper, old wine, and old friends 
call forth. To the agreeable diversifying of these 
prim, tedious evenings we too often are doomed 
to pass through, Sheridan Enowles by acclama- 
tion was called upon for a speech, which was of 
some length, and of rather a roUicking^ boisterous, 
af ternsupper character. I think he must have 
indulged a wee bit too freely in stimulants ; for, 
unlike his ordinary wont, the speech was tall of 
blarney — every one present coming in for a por- 
tion. But whatever its exaggeration, there was 
wit and fun enough in it to make us all laugh 
heartily ; and in this world of sighs and tears, a 
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few hours' unconditional surrender to innocent 
exhilaration is something gained. He frequently 
spoke of Macready^ not onlj with the strongest 
appreciation of his talent, but with something 
very like gratitude for what that talent had 
achieved for himself individually; indeed, with 
a modesty pleasing to listen to, though from 
its truthftdness I ventured to dissent, he appeared 
willing to assign the popularity of his produc- 
tions to Macready alone^ claiming none of the 
admiration and homage and glory due to his 
own creative mind, which had conceived, and 
fashioned, and wrought what Macready had but 
embodied, nor taking merit for some of the most 
poetic inspirations and imaginings the dramatic 
literature of this our age can boast. 

It gladdened me to hear him speak so highly 
of Macready, who, though I never met him in pri- 
vate society, is a man for whom, apart from all his 
talent as an actor, or his many other attainments, 
I have ever felt the truest respect. It was only 
lately an anecdote was reported to me of him, 
which quite corresponds with similar traits which 
have been told me of the liberahty of his nature 
— all redounding, as this does, very greatly to his 
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credit. In the early part of his career, before 
fortone and fame had lavished their smiles upon 
him, there was one lady, a distant relative, who 
was particularly kind to him, ministering out of 
her slender means, in every way possible, to his 
comfort and enjoyment. Years rolled on, bring- 
ing with them those mutations in human destinies 
each is charged with; — to Macready, every ad- 
vancing one yielding an increase of popularity, 
and the solid rewards consequent on it — to her 
a succession of untoward events, indigence and 
distress, with the affliction of blindness super- 
added. Macready knew not of this. She made 
no appeal, nor acquainted him with the struggles 
she had to combat with, or the fearful calamity 
with which she had been stricken. When at the 
pinnacle of fame he made a professional tour in 
Ireland, and was announced as about to visit 
the place where this poor lady was then dragging 
on a weary and uncheered existence. He arrived 
at . His name, in large capitals, was pla- 
carded over the walls of the town, specifying 
the characters — some of his most celebrated ones 
— which he was going to perform there. She 
was incapacitated from reading the intimation 
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that he was a visitant to the place where she 
now — poor, and blind, and lonely — was Hving, but 
the information was conveyed to her. The friend 
who told her begged that she would make her 
present position known to Macready; but, with 
that timidity engendered by poverty, consequent 
on the chilling treatment the world too often 
accords to it, she hesitated. ^^ He is such a great 
man now — ^he will forget all about me," she 
said. "I think diflferently," replied her visitor. 
^^ Let me write to him about you I " Her consent 
was gained, and ere the day closed the best answer 
was given to her appeal ; for Macready was 
at the humble lodging, and by the poor blind 
suiferer^s side, tending her with affectionate care, 
hstening to all her sorrows, devising for them 
such alleviation as silver and gold could supply, 
and providing for her present wants with the 
lavish hand of liberality and affection. Every 
delicacy likely to tempt her appetite was sent 
in — a hamper of good old wine accompanyinj^ 
them ; and not content with mere temporary 
bounty, he insured to her an annuity for life 
sufficient to meet her every requirement ; and 
when making known to her this his intent, placed 
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In her hands a cheque for the first quarter. 
During his sojourn in the place^ whilst^ as the 
caressed idol of the hour, his society was courted 
bj all ranksi and pleasant invitations to fill his 
every leisure interval offered to his acceptance, 
to his honour be it recorded that the chief part 
of his time was passed, not in the gay and 
agreeable saloons of the rich and infiuential, but 
in the obscure apartment of this afflicted lady, 
sympathizing with her for the past, and assuring 
her that no personal success could or would ever 
make him obUvious of her claims upon him ; and 
the Irish lady who told me the anecdote assured 
me that he rigidly kept his word, supplying and 
surrounding hU necessitous and aged' relative 
with every comfort up to the last hour of her life. 
I see, by a paragraph a few months since in the 
papers, that Mr. Macready has again united himself 
in matrimony. I sincerely hope that years of do- 
mestic happiness may be the result of his choice, 
and for all the sorrow and painful desolation death 
has made in his household — snatching one child 
after another from him with a singular but 
terrible rapidity — another band of little ones 
may yet gather around him. 
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Sheridan Knowles has long ceased all connec- 
tion with the stage. Whether as actor or author, 
he is now foUowing another i^d graver vocation 
^-one which, I trust, conveys to him that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
He is a professed Baptist minister. Where the 
habitual scene of his ministrations is I am not in 
possession of — somewhere in the Metropolis, I 
deduce, from the circumstance of frequently read- 
ing his name in the papers as about to preach in 
some of the chapels belonging to that denomina** 
tion in London. 

The only other dramatic author I ever 
knew was one of less distinguished note — 
James Kenney, author of ^^Baising the 
Wind," "Sweethearts and Wives," and other 
pieces which still keep their place upon the 
stage. He was a peevish, attenuated, suffer- 
ing looking man, whose life was passed — ^if his 
physical appearance could be accepted as a 
correct interpreter — ^under the perpetual pre- 
sence of pain. How that feeble, sad-look- 
ing being could create and devise scenes of 
hilarity and fun, originate jokes which should 
convulse an audience with laughter, I was 
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always at a loss to imagine. He was a man 
of few wordsy shy and retiring in mimner ; 
and the special fretftdness in his &ce, the 
thin feeble iform and ' colourless cheek, all 
challenging pity for what you fancied he 
must be enduring. His wife, who was the 
widow of Thomas Holcrofb, the dramatist, 
was a woman of great amplitude of appear- 
ance and manner. She was, I believe^ of 
French extraction. They had a large family* 
At their house I once met Mrs. Jameson, 
the authoress; but I acknowledge that I was 
anything but delighted with her. I have an 
intense dislike to affectation, and she ap- 
peared to me to possess an unusual amount 
of it. She was a pleasing-looking, but not 
what I deemed pretty, woman. I remember 
she was asked to sing, and for a long time, 
with sundry little airs and graces of soft 
denial, refused compliance, but at last 
yielded to the solicitations so persistently 
followed up. She sung as affectedly as she 
talked, and I thought the vocal display by 
no means worth the trouble which had been 
employed to obtain it. She evidently quite 
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enjoyed the attention offered her; and as she 
lounged on an ottoman in a graceful^ but 
what I thought studied attitude^ seemed as 
if she expected the homage of all who ap- 
proached her. 

While thus recording the qualified im- 
pression she made on me, I willingly offer 
my tribute to her talents, and join in the 
regret her recent somewhat abrupt removal 
from amongst us has elicited. 
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People there are who never seem weary of 
abusing our poor dear English climate. Now, 
I am such a lover of England, that though 
obliged to admit its variability to be some- 
what trying alike to the constitution and 
temper of individuals, yet its alternations of 
shadow and sunlight are to me far more 
acceptable than that sustained and fierce 
glare of light and heat the heavens pour 
down in more Southern latitudes. It is a 
common remark, that in this country if a 
**pic-nic" party is arranged, or any sort of 
out-of-door entertainment projected, the 
chances are that weeping skies and chilling 
winds will mar by their presence the amount 
of amusement anticipated — ^as &r as, at least, 
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their power extends in effecting this, 
these are not always the inevitable accesso 
to a pleasure-party in England, and n 
certainly came not to depress with t' 
untoward influence that particular day 
which, at a "pic-nic'' to Quorr Abbey, i 
Eyde, in the Isle of Wight, I first met \ 
Tyrone Power. 

The day was radiantly lovely — 



|1; '• As bright and as glowing, 



As if ordered o*er night 
By the best poet going." 

The air was not too sultry, but fir 
elastic, and life-inspiring. A person n 
indeed have been weighed down with ^ 
heavy cares who could not have enjo 
such a day. With such surroundings 
beauty as Byde Airnishes, I was sta] 
there, partly on the account that it is 
favourite English watering-place, and 
that among the visitants there was a fai 
with whom I was exceedingly intimate, 
to whom also I was much attached. We 
exhausted all the picturesque sights 
scenes with which that favoured loot 
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abounds^ when I was asked if I had ever 
seen Quorr Abbey, a beautiful ruin within 
walking distance of Ryde. I replied in the 
negative, and a small "pic-nic" party 
thither was suggested — and th« measure was 
carried by acclamation, without one dissen- 
tient voice. The party was to be limited to 
eleven — "there is luck in odd numbers, 
says Rory O'More'' — and was fixed on by 
the head of the family I have referred to, 
a Scotchman, who was a most superstitious 
man — of that more hereafter — and had a 
favourite number, " eleven ; " and in all matters 
great or small — if at all practicable — asso- 
ciated eleven with every plan and project he 
engaged in. The day before that fixed for 
our excursion, one of the daughters called on 
me at my apartments with her sweet face 
beaming with pleasure, and an open letter in 
her hand. 

" Oh ! dear " — how misses do " dear'' each 
other ! — " Papa has had a letter this morning from 
that nice Power, and he is going to take a run 
down here for forty-eight hours, he says, and will 
be here to-night, just in time for our pic-nic to- 

m2 
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morrow, and he will make the eleventh — Mr. 

cannot go. He has had news this morning 

that his mother is worse, and has set off for 
Portsmouth immediately. It is not lucky — and 
will it not be delightful to have Power amongst 
usl" 

I quite assented to this, and was delighted 
at the prospect of meeting Mr. Power in society, 
as I had heard such a favourable report of 
him — that his manners in private life were as 
easy and gentlemanly as they were on the stage. 

The Tuesday dawned, as I have said, bring- 
ing with it a dowry of sunshine and beauty to 
gladden the heart and exhilarate the spirits of 
any in quest of enjoyment; and we were all 
ready to extract this from any material that 
presented itself. There was not in the party 
one ill-tempered person. There were three sis- 
ters, each of different but marvellous prettiness, 
my especial friends — one married lady and 
myself. The rest of our small gathering were 
gentlemen — ^these were all "well looking," and 
none old; the one Papa there — the father of 
the "Graces" — ^being under forty. 

The "commissariat" — no inconsiderable item 
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in a pic-nic party — had been well cared 
for. There was no undue preponderance of, 
"chickens" and "pigeon-pies," as has chanced 
to occur before now. Care had been taken to 
provide against such reiteration^ and the '^bill 
of fare" carefully looked over, and arranged by 
"Papa," as he was by courtesy called by those 
who were not his daughters. It was not till 
the cloth was laid over the green sward, near 
Quorr Abbey — selected for our rustic banquet 
— that 1 had an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Power. He had walked over to the "trysting 
place" with the gentleman whose temporary 
guest he was, and they rambled about, only 
returning a few minutes before the hour fixed 
for dinner. The first words I heard him utter, 
as he poised a tempting and delicate limb of 
a fowl upon his fork, were, "Will you 
allow me to offer you this wing." He was a 
charming, prepossessing man, about the middle 
height — certainly not above it. He was well 
and compactly made, with the outline, bearing, 
and manner of a gentleman — nothing ex- 
aggerated, nothing other than you would 
wish it. Everything, in deportment and dress, 
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according to, and in conformity with, the 
canons of good taste. He was easy and genial^ 
and cheerful. But there was no particular 
buoyancy of manner about him. Neither in his 
countenance was there any one feature which 
attracted or fixed your attention; they were 
not strongly marked, and he bore slight traces 
of the small-pox. As I looked on him, and 
remembered how I had seen him on the stage 
convulse the most calm and aristocratic of 
his auditors with irresistible laughter, I 
searched his face with more than ordinary 
curiosity, and fancied I could detect in the 
merry, roguish twinkle of his eyes, and in the 
corners of his mouth, a latent vein of fun and 
humour. But I make the assertion advisedly, 
as I do not believe any one introduced to 
him, not aware of the profession which he 
pursued with such success, would have dis- 
covered what my imagination chose to invest 
him with, or that his eyes or mouth gave evi- 
dence of the witty and mirthful powers within 
him. He was the one comic actor I have ever 
seen, who, through all his impersonations, how- 
ever broad, never degenerated into the remotest 
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approach to vulgarity. He might be repre- 
senting a peasant, or a lacquey, or an artisan. 
But he was a gentleman still, through each 
and all; and there was in his acting such a 
perfect ease and naturalness, such a total ab- 
sence of that straining after effect so often 
discernible in, and detrimental to, performances 
both tragic and comic which I have witnessed, 
that this, in itself, imparted an extraordinary 
charm to his acting. You forgot for the time 
that you were the auditor at a theatre; you 
rather felt that, in the accidents of life, you 
had unexpectedly encountered one of witty 
Erin's wittiest sons, who possessed a fund more 
than that ordinarily allotted to amuse and di- 
vert. This triumph of moving a mass of 
persons to an exuberant risibility was all ac- 
complished in the quietest possible way — no 
excess of gesture — ^no raising or straining of the 
voice — all seemed simple, spontaneous, and in- 
artificial; but resulting in a finish and perfec- 
tion which, as far as my individual taste goes, 
I have never seen equalled in any other 
comedian. In a little trifling piece, called ^^ Teddy 
the Tiler," he was the very acme of drollery. 
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Every speech — even every word — told. Again, 
nothing could surpass him in " Eory O'More " 
or the "Irish Ambassador." But if I went 
through all his characters, I could but repeat 
the same judgment in all — that each was faults 
less. 

Whether the peculiarity extended to aU the 
circles he moved m, or for some reason was 
special to the one in which I had the pleasure 
to meet him, I know not, but I was warned 
by the gentleman who introduced him never 
to make mention of his acting, as it was a 
subject he disliked any reference to. So of 
course I never infringed. Before he appeared 
on the stage he had held a commission in the 
army. It was said there was some little 
history and mystery about his parentage — that 
he had moved in good society, and showed those 
tokens which people choose to ascribe to gentle 
birth and lineage, was very evident. 

After this our first encounter at " Quorr 
Abbey," I used to meet him frequently at the 
house in town of the father of the pretty daugh- 
ters ; and many a pleasant evening have I passed 
with him — many a time and oft has he been 
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my partner in waltz or quadrille. During his 
career on the stage he came before the public 
in another character — that of author. I forget 
the name of all the works he published, but I 
know one was called the "Lost Heir.*' His 
literary efforts were not, however, deemed of 
that first-rate class which universal assent ad- 
mitted his personations on the stage were. 

He was not at all a vain man, nor " puffed up " 
by the amount of popular favour he enjoyed. 
He had a great deal of natural wit in his com- 
position. I remember one evening meeting him 
in society, where Crofton Croker, author of some 
well-known works on Ireland, was also present. 
He was a very little man indeed, shorter even, 
I think, than Thomas Moore. Somehow or an- 
other, he was not in the good graces of Power, 
fellow-countryman though he was ; and the 
remarks he uttered about him were full of 
point and humour — albeit in questionable good 
taste; for the personal defects of any one 
ought to be sacred against the shafts of ridi- 
cule; and however clever and caustic, any allu- 
sion to them always jars on my ear unplea- 
santly. The persons I can enjoy most heartily 
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^being fooled to the top of their bent'' are the 
yam and the conceited. Now, we women are 
ordinarily charged with a preponderance of 
these infirmities, but I have seen quite as much, 
if not more, in men. One or two instances 
of preposterous yanitj have come under my 
observation in my own circle. 

Some years since I visited at a friend's house, 
where I frequently used to encounter a French 
gentleman, who fancied himself a Uving Apollo. 
Amongst all the perfections he imagined he pos- 
sessed, none was he so proud of as his hands 
and feet, and on their exceeding smallness and 
symmetrical proportion he most particularly 
piqued himself. They really were, in reference 
to the full muscular development of his height 
and bulk, femininely diminutive. One evening 
I passed with him at the friend's house I have 
alluded to — it was a farewell visit on his part, 
as he was departing on the morrow to fill a 
lucrative appointment in the colonies to which 
he had been "gazetted" — ^my friend asked him 
to see me safely to my own house, which of 
course he undertook. From the moment we 
quitted Mrs. B ^'s residence to that which 
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found us at the door of mine^ one only sub- 
ject had been his discourse : the love-letters he 
had received, the conquests he had made, the 
aching hearts he was leaving in lovely bosoms 
here, the triumphs that were awaiting him in 
the land to which he was hastening. 

I listened quietly, except when some conceit 
extorted my laughter. After he had knocked 
at the door, he said, ^^Ah, madame, you may 
never see me again — would you like once more 
to look at my feet?" 

Of course I rejoicingly assented. 

"It is good — regardez,'* and he held up high 
in air first one foot, then the other, caressing 
tenderly and gently both them and the exqui- 
sitely made and polished boot which encased 
them. 

" They are small — ^is it not so ? Did you ever 
see so small?" 

I laughingly acknowledged, ** Never." 

The opening of the street-door prevented any 
further colloquy, and he departed. The above 
is a positive fact. 

In their toilette arrangements, too, I am 
sure that men consmne as much time» and 
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take as great pains to make the ^^best of 
themselves/' as the phrase goes, as women. I 
have known two men who rouged — one, who is 
now living, a merchant in the City. I remem- 
ber once counting ten pairs of scissors on the 
dressing-room table of a friend's husband, who 
was not a young London exquisite, but a burly 
county member, about forty. 

Seeing such an unusual amount of cutlery, 
I asked his wife what all the scissors were 
for ? She smilingly answered : — 

"Oh, Thomas always cuts his own finger- 
nails, and he likes to use a different pair for 
each nail." 

Again, was it ever recorded in feminine 
archives of a lady taking a seat at church 
for her parasol or her muff? Yet I declare 
most truthfully I knew a gentleman — a " ci- 
devant jeune homme^^ — who died only a few 
months since, who literally regularly rented 
two sittings at a fashionable chapel at the 
West end— one for himself, the other for his 
hat! — ^lest it should come in collision with any- 
thing which might tend to sully its silken 
^urface9 or dim its soft and velvet gloss! 
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And now^ in rigid justice, let me narrate 
an instance of vanity in my own sex, which 
literally exemplified most entirely the truth 
of the poet's words, when speaking of "the 
ruling passion strong in death." 

Many, many years since, I knew a young 
lady who was silly and wicked enough, through 
pique at a love disappointment, to contem- 
plate what she really finally attempted — 
suicide. There was a large Twelfth-night party 
assembled at her parents' house, at which the un- 
assailable, inexorable lover was present. Hoping 
thereby to soften his stem and obdurate 
heart, she besought me just delicately and 
diplomatically to convey to him a hint of her 
desperate resolve, with a sort of ambiguous 
intimation that himself was answerable for 
her suicidal design. It was not a very agree- 
able office for me to undertake, because I 
believed she was bidding me endeavour to 
impose a fraud upon the man — for I never 
imagined she would accomplish her intent ; 
but she requested me so beseechingly, that at 
last I consented, and asked Mr. to fol- 
low me into a boudoir alone, as I wished to 
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communicate something of importance. He 
listened to me with a stoical calmness and 
indifference which, I should say, under the 
circumstances, was both positively heartless 
and brutal — if I did not supply for him the 
excuse that possibly he thought, as literally 
I have said I did — that she was only 
shcLfn/nfiing, 

" And she really intends this, does she I " 
said he. ^^ That is the reason then, I sup- 
pose, she has put on that black velvet dress 
to-night, as typical of the coming pall. I 
wondered what could make so young a girl 
adopt such a matronly costume. I suppose — 
but of course she does" (said with a wither- 
ing, sneering irony) — "she intends to do it 
effectually. Tell her from me, it is no use 
to attempt poison — it is so uncertain in its 
operation; besides, she may take too much or 
too little : I have known cases of both. Tell 
her the only thing to be depended upon — 
she cannot use a pistol, I presume? — ^is to 
cut the carotid artery. Shall I show you 
where it is exactly situated^ that she may 
make no mistake?" 
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T indignantly declined the offered invitation; 
and after a vain endeavour to elicit from him 
something like human sympathy and regret^ 
retired with unutterable disgust fi'om the con- 
ference. Little did I then think how agoniz- 
ing would be the circumstances under which 
we should next meet. 

I returned to my friend, and faithfully narrated 
how entirely my embassy had failed, and ex- 
patiated very copiously on the unnatural inhu- 
manity he had displayed during the interview, 
hoping it would aid in curing her of her pre- 
dilection, as well as assist in arresting her fearful 
intent, if in reality contemplated. It did neither. 
The next day she attempted suicide by taking 
laudanum, and making an incision in her throat, 
but happily no fatal result followed on this double 
endeavour to destroy her existence. She was a 
very vain girl, and it was the mortification and 
insult offered to her self-love, far more than 
the outraged feelings of disappointed affection, 
which led her to make the rash though fortunately 
abortive attempt she did to terminate her life. 
When she had recovered alike from her physical 
Bufferings — and these, though not final, were by 
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no means msignificant— as weU as from the in- 
fluence of her misplaced attachment, she fre« 
quently alluded to the occurrence, and said one day, 
with the most perfect nawetiy " I was in a great 
deal of pain ; and when the doctor came in I felt 
I must be looking terribly ugly, what with the 
sickness and loss of blood together, which na- 
turally would make me appear both pale and 
faint, and not at all interesting ; and as I saw, ill 
as I was, that he was young and not bad-looking, 
I thought I would let him see my arms — which 
you know are so admired " (well they might be, 
for they were of marble whiteness, and perfect 
shape and symmetry) — " so I pushed up the 
sleeves of my night-dress, and raised them over 
my head. I saw he noticed them directly." This 
certainly matches the French gentleman's display 
of his "little feet." That her "arms," or some 
other attraction, touched the young doctor^s heart 
was attested by the fact that he wished to make 
a life-long appropriation of his patient, by con- 
verting her into his wife ; for, at the close of his 
professional attendance, he offered her marriage ; 
but she declined the proposed honour. For her- 
self it was well^ in a worldly point, she did this. 
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for she afterwards married a man of great 
scholarly attainments and good position in society. 
I wonder if, in any of the hours of matrimonial 
confidence^ she ever revealed to her husband this 
little tragic episode in her life ? I should think 
not. Is it that the conventionalities are more 
rigidly enforced than in days of yore — their 
enactments more rigorously demanded? — but it 
seems to me now that there are not so many 
odd people floating on the surface of society as 
I remember when I was a girl — ^none of those 
marked men and women who, from some pecu* 
liar eccentricity of costume at the Opera^ or in 
the Park^ are the " observed of all observers." 

The subject of vanity brings back to my re- 
collection a man who, I have been told, at one 
period of London life made himself most con- 
spicuous, alike by his preposterous conceit and 
the peculiarity of his costume and equipage. He 
fancied himself possessed of all the requisites for 
a first-class tragic actor; and being a man of 
fortune — as possessor of large West Indian 
estates, when such property was of greater 
commercial value than it is at present — there 
existed no necessity for his following the stage 

TOL. II. N 
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as a profession. But being unwilling that the 
world should be altogether debarred from wit- 
nessing the wonderfiil gifts he was endowed with, 
he used to act for charitable institutions as a 
gentleman amateur. His name was Robert 
Coates, but he was more commonly called Romeo 
Coates, as Shakespeare's love-sick hero was his fa- 
vourite character, and the one he most frequently 
enacted ; and as he was an extraordinarily plain 
man, the grotesqueness of his appearance in such 
a part became more absurd. But the shouts of 
laughter which I was told ever greeted his appear- 
ance were mistaken by him for signals of approval ; 
even after he depicted Romeds death, and he 
lay in mimic unconsciousness, as the curtain 
descended, a loud cry of "Encore!" was gene- 
rally raised, which had the effect of bringing 
him back to the stage to die over again ! 
I heard also of his having been at a 
supper-party where his health was drunk, and 
one of the guests asked him to favour them 
with his death-scene in "Romeo and Juliet," 
and the silly man complied, making the 
supper-table the place for his display, where 
he went through the woes and agonies of 
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Eomeo's death-scene, amidst the uproarious 
laughter of all present. The whole object 
of his life was to obtain notoriety somehow. 
It was to gain this his theatrical tastes were 
cultivated and indulged in ; and not content 
Mrith this one folly, he launched an extra- 
ordinary vehicle of the curricle kind, with a 
krge cock for a crest, with the appropriate 
motto, "While I live 111 crowl" In this 
outri carriage, I have been told, he used to 
drive through the Park every day, at the 
hour when it was most filled. What marvel, 
when such " turn-out '* appeared, that mobs 
followed it? This pleased the vain man. 

Later in life, he relinquished these egre- 
gious absurdities, under the influence of the 
lady, a very handsome woman, whom he 
married. Under her good counsel he aban- 
doned theatricals altogether, and took up, as 
a hobby, dancing. I have seen him in quad- 
rilles, where those engaged in the same set 
could scarcely go through their evolutions 
through the mirthfulness caused by his singular 
style of dancing, which consisted of the most 
elaborate steps, flourishes, and pirouettes. In 

n2 
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the ** Cftvalier Seul ** of a quadrille the dis- 
play he made was quite unique in its way. 

When I was young I was excessively fond of 
dancing, and having learnt the art in Paris, from 
one of the Terpsichorean professors there, I 
was sure to be solicited to become partner 
to Mr. Coates. Whenever we met at any 
dance, ^^ I am engaged,^ was my invariable 
reply. 

P«,^ »», hi. ,«,lty ™ hi. wo,., pob.- 
for I believe he was generous and kind-*- 
hearted, but extremely weak. He had several 
children by his marriage, none of whom sur- 
vived. She was a kind and faithful wife to 
him, and deserved that he should leave her, 
as he did at his death, the whole of his 
property, amounting, it was said, to 70,000Z. 
She married happily a second time, and is 
still living; and yet, I understand, bears the 
traces of those charms which captivated the 
heart of "Romeo Coates." 

In this sketch I have alluded more than 
once to the three pretty sisters. They ranged 
from fifteen to eighteen. The youngest, Helen, 
was the loveliest. She went to India, made 
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what is called a splendid matoh — marrying 
the eldest son of a wealthy English baronet^ 
and died in less than three months after 
her bridaL There was something very re- 
markable about this dear girl. She was a 
somnambulist^ a ^^ dreamer of dreams," and 
possessed besides what one in the family ever| 
the father asserted, was endowed with — the 
power of "second sight." 

In this, as in every kind of superstition, they 
all believed implicitly ; but the father and Helen 
were the most conspicuous in this respect. That 
she was a somnambulist I know, as I have seen 
her under its influence. She had the sweetest 
voice in speaking I ever listened to, and also in 
singing. One Scotch song—" I am wearin' awa' to 
the land of the leal," she used to sing with such 
exquisite pathos that she was literally obliged to 
give up singing it in society, as it always pro^ 
duced such an outburst of weeping and wailing 
in her auditors. I have frequently seen her fast 
asleep, seated by the side of the bed, with her 
fingers moving in rapid succession as if playing 
on her piano, and warbling, in tones of the most 
thrilling mournfulness and sweetness, this her 
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favourite song. Amina^ in the opera of *' Som- 
nambula/' always puts me in mind of poor Helen. 
Whether really she had the power of *^ second 
sight " I cannot tell, but that she was a " dreamer 
of dreams " I can vouch. She was staying with 
me, and we were occupants of the same chamber. 
One night I was suddenly aroused from sleep by 
her violent shrieks. I enquired the cause, and 
she told me " she had dreamt she had seen Mr. 

^" (a gentleman with whom her family was 

very intimate) " shoot himself." The gentleman 
alluded to had, with his wife, a few weeks 
previous set off for the German baths. I tried 
to soothe and tranquillize her as much as I could, 
and begged her to go to sleep again and en- 
deavour to dream of something pleasanter. She 
went to sleep, but in an hour or so the screams 
again awoke me, and she explained that she had 
been visited a second time with the same horrible 

dream, and she had vividly seen Mr. shoot 

himself, and that the details of such a catastrophe 
were all minutely embodied before her. As she 
appeared very much agitated, and as the day was 
beginning to dawn, I proposed we should get up 
and take a ramble in the garden, where the 
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balmy flowers and the carolling birds made us 
soon forget Helen's dismal dream. The next day 
the servant brought up a card^ bearing on it the 
name of a lady whom I had certainly heard of, 
but with whom I had no personal acquaintance- 
ship. Helen was with me when she entered the 
room. " Can I speak to you alone ? *' were her 
first words. Helen withdrew. " Was not that 

young lady one of the Miss V* my visitor 

enquired. I assented. ^^Have you heard any- 
thing from Mr. and Mrs. since they went 

to Germany ? " I answered that I had not — 
neither had Helen's father, the bosom friend of 

Mr. . I was about to tell her of Helen's 

dream, when I noticed she held in her hand a 
letter with a broad black edge to it, and that 
there was that gravity and sadness in her manner 
which the bearer of evil tidings ordinarily as- 
sumes. She then narrated that the sister of 

Mrs. , who was connected by marriage 

with her husband, had written to him that 
morning, announcing that her brother-in-kw— 
whom, with his wife, she had only lately joined, 
intending to make with them the tour of the 
German baths — ^had shot himself. It appeared 
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he hady like many a one, indulged in the fatal 
passion for gambling, which, at that time, was so 
marked a characteristic of the watering-places in 
Germany — contracted debts of '* honour," which 
he was totally unable to meet, and, overcome by 
despair, did — ^what, alas I before and since, others 
have done through the same criminal cause — ^put 
a pistol to his head, and shot himself. The re* 
markable verification of Helen's dream of the 
preceding night astonished my visitor, when I 
narrated it, as much as it did myself. What 
made it even more singular was that it was in a 
wood, or grove, where the unhappy man com- 
mitted the fearful deed ; and this was precisely in 
accordance with Helen's description, as she spoke 
of the large trees she had seen on the spot ; and 
had she been a personal witness of the tragedy, 
could not more minutely have painted the ac- 
cessories surrounding it. The lady had called 

on me to break the painful news to Mr. ^ 

Helen's father, as gently as I could. 

There was yet another instance in her 
brief life, which came within my own know- 
ledge, of her possessing some mysterious 
prophetic faculty. One of the legendary su- 
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perstitions of the family, handed down from 
generation to generation, was, that the 
knowledge of the death of any member 
of it was always communicated in a whis- 
per, at the period of its occurrence, to 
one special individual belonging to it. It 
was supposed that Helen, to whom her fa- 
ther and sisters fully believed ^^ coming 
events" "cast their shadows before,'' would 
be the recipient of those unseen revela- 
tions. But no deaths had occurred to test 
the accuracy of the surmise. There was a 
son in the family, a dissolute and graceless 
youth, whose evil nature and disreputable 
conduct had tended greatly, it was said, to 
accelerate his mothei^s death, and whose 
name was a " sealed book," never to be spoken 
by any. He had fled the country, having, 
if not exactly violated its laws, gone so 
dangerously near to doing so, that exclusion 
from society was the consequence. Where he 
was, they knew not — ^I believe cared not — so 
utterly had his profligacy obliterated and de- 
stroyed all natural affiection; whether he even 
existed, they took no trouble to ascertain. 
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One day Power, with Helen, her sisters, and 
some other ladies, and myself, were walking 
in, then as now, that loveliest of our me- 
tropolitan rambling places, Kensington Gar- 
dens. The weather was very warm, and as 
she complained of suffering from headache, 
I proposed that we, who felt tired, should 
rest awhile, whilst Power and the rest of the 
party proceeded on their promenade. We 
entered one of those wooden recesses which 
are such a nice shelter from the heat, and 
afford to the weary the opportunity of 
sitting down. Doubly acceptable were they 
at that time, when the advent of "chairs" 
had not dawned. We were highly amused 
watching the pedestrians and equestrians, 
commenting on the dresses of the ladies — 
ever such a dear delight to young girls or 
old women — when suddenly I saw Helen 
start, tremble convulsively, and every tint of 
colour recede from her cheek, leaving it of 
an unearthly paleness; while from her blue 
lustrous eyes the large tears feU thickly, 
though silently. 

^* Are you ill, Helen? " I anxiously enquired. 
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"My brother is dead! — it has just been 
told me — ^I have heard the death-whisper." 

I certainly never saw so strange and un- 
natural an expression on any face as was 
stamped on hers while repeating the words, 
"My brother is deadl'* As she had com- 
plained all the morning of her head aching, 
and as she was a most excitable, imagina- 
tive girl, I thought the supernatural tele- 
graph she affirmed to have heard was but 
the vision of a heated brain. Of course we 
returned home immediately. Her father was 
informed of what had occurred, and giving 
implicit credence to her statement, caused 
inquiries to be instituted about that "prodigal 
son,*' 60 long an alien and outcast. It was 
several months before any definite informa- 
tion was received, as there was great diffi- 
culty in tracing him through the Bohemian 
career he had followed. But at last it was 
ascertained he had gone to Australia, and 
died at Sydney on the very day, and at the 
specific hour, the "death whisper" was heard 
by Helen in Kensington Gardens. I pretend 
not to give any explanation of the circumstance 
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— only narrate what occurred under my 
own cognizance. It was not to be sup- 
posed that a family like that I am re- 
ferring to, who revelled, as it were, in 
superstition, and accepted all major or minor 
articles of its creed alike unequivocally, would be 
without a ghost story appertaining to them. Of 
course they had one, and a strange legend it was. 
An ancestress, who had done very naughty 
things in her life-time, as a penalty for her 
misdeeds, "walked." That she should rest 
unquietly even in her grave, if aU that was 
alleged of her was true, could surprise no 
one. She was of Spanish extraction, I rather 
think a "Zingara," who, in a fit of wild jea- 
lousy of her husband, murdered their two chil- 
dren, of whom he was passionately fond. Mr. 

averred he had seen her, both at their 

place in Scotland, and in their London house ; 
and certainly, if in London's busy thorough- 
fares there is a locality which seems pecu- 
liarly fitted for ghostly visitations, it is that in 
which they lived. It was in one of those 
gloomy, sad streets in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester Square. Now, about all those 
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adjacent to the Square — Bulstrode^ Bentinck, 
Thayer, and Welbeck Streets — there always 
seems to hang a pervading melancholy — a mourn- 
ful pensivenessy an oppressive lifelessness, any- 
thing but exhilarating to the spirits. Neither 
would one even particularize those more am- 
bitious neighbouring streets, called Queen Anne 
and Mansfield, as teeming with the joyous 
bustle of active existence seen in other Lon- 
don regions — nor, even with their well-built 
houses and broad foot-paths, is there too much of 
jocund activity to be seen in contiguous Wim 
pole and Harley Streets. 

I remember once calling at their house on a 
bright summer^s morning, and was amazed to see 
people running about, and actually a crowd in 
the quiet street, so rarely astir with anything 
like population or animation. The cause was 
trifling enough which had produced the unwonted 
excitement. A poor bat was flying about, equally 
frightened at the people and the sunlight. / 
was not surprised: the firightened creature mis- 
took the dreary region for one of those shady 
nooks in which it is wont to ensconce itself. 
I never saw the ghost of the guilty ance9- 
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tress — can give no details ; but she ap- 
pears by her picture to have been very hand- 
some, with yet a most cruel expression of face. 
Strange, when women are cruel, they are dia- 
bolically so. I heard an incident the other 
day 6f, I hope, unparalleled atrocity in one of 
our sex. It was of the "Begum" — smother of 
that Dyce Sombre, whose name a few years 
since was ever figuring in our law-courts. 
The story was told by Dyce Sombre to the 
gentleman, an intimate friend, who repeated it 
to me. There was some young man, one of 
her attendants, whom the "Begiim" had con- 
ceived a passion for; she saw it was not re- 
ciprocal, and divining that some other woman 
filled his heart, she determined on discovering, 
and, if found, punishing her rival. 

Too soon she found the hapless girl — one of 
her handmaidens. She caused both the man 
she pretended to have loved and the girl to be 
bound, and interred alive; and the fiend, not 
content with this, sat in her palanquin, after 
the earth had filled up the aperture in which 
they were buried, over the spot, lest any should 
come to rescue them from their temble death. 
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and there waited patiently till she knew life 
could no longer exist! What a demoniacal mon- 
ster she must have been! 

Out of all that merry party which assembled 
at Quorr Abbey, one gentleman and myself 
alone survive; all the others have crossed that 
awful boundary which separates time from 
eternity. How soon the remaining two may be 
called on to follow, is known only in the coun- 
cils of the Most High! Be it quickly, be it 
distant, " Thy will be done 1 '' 

The fugitive, mutable, transient nature of 
all human ties, however strong in themselves, 
in contrast with the comparative permanence of 
other of Nature's works, pressed upon me with 
an exceeding sadness when lately visiting the 
Isle of Wight. 

I gazed on the sea at Ryde. But ** Time 
had written no wrinkle on the azure brow'* 
of the bright and glittering ocean which still 
rolled there. I went to Quorr Abbey: all the 
scenery looked the same as in days long past! 
— a little more decay, a greyer tint perhaps was 
to be seen in the mouldering Abbey. But there 
lay the green fields, fresh with verdure as 
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when thej made for us a grassy resting-place. 
There stood, still, the wide-spreading tree whose 
luxuriant foliage had tempted us to seek it% 
shadow from the noontide sun. Still the birds 
were singing there, whom Power had called the 
'^winged orchestral accompaniment to our din- 
ner)" Truly doth the preacher declare of this 
our earthly pilgrimage, ^' Vanity of yanities^ 
all is vanity I" 

The destiny of the " President * ship, in 
which poor Power was homeward-boundy but 
which, with all its living freight, went down 
into the deep waters and was heard of no 
more, is yet an unexplained mystery ; and 
because it is so, invests his fate with yet a ' 
deeper and more tragic interest, and imparts 
to it a more mournful solemnity. When any 
casualty or circumstance occurs beyond the re- 
gion of ordinary experience, which may be said 
in a manner to baffle our curiosity, examine or 
explore it as we may, we are wont to bestow 
upon it a distinctive and superior amount of 
wonder — forgetting that we live in a world, and are 
ever surrounded by mysteries, the most profound 
and inexplicable. What are death, time, eternity, 
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the existence of evil^ the inequality of human 
allotment, the prosperity of the wicked, but 
mysteries aU — what the workings of the 
brain, the promptings of the will, the volition 
of memory, but mysteries inscrutable — what 
the recurrence of the seasons, the ebb and 
flow of the tides^ the sun, the moon, the 
heavens, with their starry constellations, ^^mute 
sentinels of the sky," but grand and awe-in- 
spiring mysteries? Is there no mystery in that 
unseen but silent process whereby the tiny 
seed cast into the earth, after its appointed 
course is iiilfilled, germinates into grain or 
budf Truly, truly, all here is mystery. The 
smallest insect that floats in summer's air, the 
least blade of grass we heedlessly trample under 
foot, each carries about with it a separate, 
mighty, and unfathomable mystery I Truthfully 
and exquisitely has one of our greatest living 
thinkers said, "We live now but by starlight." 
" The mortal must put on immortality," ere 
the sun of righteousness shall arise, and make 
known to us the "hidden things of darkness." 
But however obscure may be aU that environs 
our path on earth, let us walk humbly, hope- 
VOL. II. 
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fully, reverently, by the light of fkith — as- 
sured that under His direction who sways and 
controls the universe, ^^ all things work toge- 
ther for good." 
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VISCOUNT DILLON. 

The first person that ever fostered my writing 
impetus, and encouraged me into further deve- 
lopment of the very small capabilities for litera- 
ture I might possess, was the late Viscount 
Dillon. I had written a few verses about 
'^ Sorrows." In the days when I was young, I 
had never known of an existence "shadowed" — 
mine was literaUy then-as the vernal-time of 
life ought ever to be — all brightness and sun- 
shine ; of vows plighted, which had never 
been breathed; and of that high-flown ideal, 
maudlin sentimentality, which formed the staple 
commodity of what later years have designated 
as the ^^ spasmodic school of poetry," which was 
then in full force and operation, and rejoicing 
in the strong tide of popular favour. These 
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effusions were inserted in magazines of yery 

• 

limited circulation — the readers of which, I sup- 
pose, were of that happilj uncritical and on- 
fastidious sort who accept all rhymii^ as poetry. 
Otherwise, when now I read these feeble 
stanzas ^^To the Mom,'' &e., which I then 
perpetrated, I marvel positively how they 
were got into print at aU ; but I daresay I 
had a certain degree of authorial pride in^ 
and vanity about, them then. Still I never 
was guilty — though I remember to have been 
asked — of that conceited display and imperti- 
nent infliction on the patience of others — 
reading my own lucubrations aloud ! Wl^t a 
wearisome bore it often is to listen to crude^ 
uninspired verses, which only the person who 
compiled them can detect any glimpses of 
talent in. 

A mutual friend had shewn Lord Dillon 
some of my little verses, and some short 
tales I had written, which, I think, were a 
degree better. He praised them far beyond 
their deservings, offered to give me hints and 
suggestions, and correct for me my future 
compositions ; and it was certainly chiefly by 
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the cheering encoura^ment he gave me that 
the bias of my pursuits became from thence- 
forth literary. At that time I had very deli- 
cate healthy and I think and fear I made it 
the excuse for being a very idle girl, and 
being a much petted and spoiled one; exer- 
tion or application of any kind was neither 
expected nor desired from me, lest illness 
should superrene ; and I am afraid I wasted 
some of the most precious years of existence 
in doing nothing. ^ When, therefore, Lord 
Dillon advised me to read this book, consult 
that, or refer to another, I looked upon ful- 
filment of his request in somewhat of the 
light of a punishment; but by degrees the 
taste for reading grew upon me, and ^^ increased 
with what it fed upon." And how often in 
the years I have since numbered, when sor- 
row and affliction have laid their heavy burden 
on mind and heart, have I grateiidly blessed 
the memory of him through whose inculcation 
and fostering words I learned to know the 
priceless, inestimable, beneficent joy to be 
derived from books! When I hear a person 
say he is not fond of reading, I look 
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upon him with almost the same compassion' 
that I should if he laboured under the de- 
privation of some of nature's special gifits* 
Who can calculate the amount of peace, 
amusement, consolation, and blessedness which 
books have given to the sick, the solitary, 
and the suffering ? Let circumstances place 
any of my readers in either of these cate- 
gories, and then — ^and then only — will they 
know how to appreciate books at their proper 
standard. 

Lord Dillon was himself an author, had 
published two novels — "Rosaline de Vere'* 
and "Maltravers" — which I could almost take 
on myself to aver that no person alive now, 
out of his family, recollects, so entirely have 
they passed into oblivion ; and also a poem, 
called "Eccelino da Romano, the Tyrant of 
Padua," which I tried over and over again 
to read, but never could get through. He 
was an author, every inch of him, in his love 
and glorification of his own productions. 
I believe he thought this very poem quite 
equal to "Paradise Lost," and deemed his 
novels might bear competition with even thoa^ 
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of the greatest master of fiction — Sir Walter Scott, 
His vanity about his authorship was of such 
an exaggerated kind as to be quite amazing, 
and exposed him, I fear, greatly to the ridi- 
cule of others. But, subtracting this defect, 
he had so many good and atoning qualities, 
so many gifts, natural and acquired, that 
this one foible might well be viewed with 
forbearance and lenity. He was one of the 
most truthful men I ever knew in all my 
life. Now, amongst his countrymen, this is 
not exactly the special national characteristic 
for which they are most remarkable. Their 
singular genius all must admit ; but their un- 
impeachable veracity as a body has occasion- 
ally been disputed, inasmuch as they show 
now and then a disposition to colour and 
magnify. But I do not think any motive — 
neither self-extenuation nor any other — could 
have made Lord Dillon condescend to stain 
his lips, T shall not say with a wilful falsehood, 
but even with what is looked on with lighter 
rebuke — equivocation. 

As a general rule, my experience has 
proved to me that uttering mylJis is a faulty 
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I grieve to say, oftener found in my own 
sex than in the sterner one. Perhaps 
the fault of theu: education is^ in a great 
measure, answerable for this. In youth they 
are so often taught to conceal and mask their 
feelings, that the early restriction and check 
they are encouraged to practise leads the 
way, it may be feared, in riper years, to look 
on an infringement of the solemnity of truth 
as a crime not so very base and heinous, if 
policy, or any other worldly consideration, 
offers temptations for its employment. As he 
was the very incarnation of truth himself, it 
was only natural to expect that he would be 
very intolerant to those who habitually deviated 
from it ; and such persons he certainly did 
dislike with all the heartiness of his na- 
ture. I remember once, at Mrs. Shelley's 
dwelling-house, that duelling was the subject of 
conversation, and she asked in playfulness : — 

"Would you fight a duel for me. Lord 
Dillon, if you saw me insulted ? '' 

" Yes, I would — or for her," meaning myself. 

"And would you for me, tool'* simpered out 
a remarkably pretty girl who was present. 
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^^Certainlj not/' was his prompt and sharp 
reply. 

"Why not?" 

" WTiy, you tell so many stories ; you would 
be sure to say I fought because I was in love 
with you ; and then, if I were killed, of course 
I should not be able to contradict such a 
falsehood." 

He was a remarkably handsome man, tall — six 
feet in height — ^and well-proportioned, with very 
large blue eyes, fine aquiline nose, well-shaped 
forehead, and the most beautiful mouth I ever 
saw possessed by a man — it ought to have 
been given to a woman, such tenderness and 
amiability was there in the expression. He 
said he was considered so like the roval dukes 
of England belonging to that period, that 
people used to touch their hats to him as he 
passed through the streets^ believing him to 
be a scion of royalty. I think it was paying 
them an immense compliment. I cannot think 
which of the sons the silly, misguided people 
took him for; for I am sure he was immea- 
surably handsomer, as well as far more intel- 
lectual-looking, than any of the pictures of the 
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royal dukes that I have ever seen. He was 
a very great talker, and had a rapid mode 
of speech — as if he was positively fearful he 
should not have time to give utterance to the 
affluence of words ever at his command; but 
his mental attainments and scholarly accom- 
plishments, as well as his knowledge of human 
nature, combined with the extensive intercourse 
his taste and position enabled him to enjoy 
with all the English and continental celebrities 
of the time — for he had lived many years at 
Florence — made him a most delightful com- 
panion. He was a thorough, complete, and 
finished gentleman in look and bearing, feeling 
and action. I am not at all of that creed 
which holds that nobility of nature belongs of 
right to ancient lineage, and is the exclusive 
possession of the aristocratic in birth ; on the 
contrary, I am disposed to believe what I 
have seen and proved, that there is just as 
much real chivalry of nature to be met with 
amongst the " masses " — the ** Joneses " and the 
" Browns " of the world — as ever was displayed 
by any whose brows were adorned by a lordly 
coronet ; and that a fustian jacket covers manjr 
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a heart with impulses and instincts as lofty 
and ennobling as beats under the Peer^s velvet 
and ermined robe. And most unequivocallj do 
I agree with the beautiful and oft-quoted 
words of Tennyson : — 

** However it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood.'* 

But certamly "Henry Augustus, Viscount 
Dillon" was a model patrician in appearance, 
and would have served admirably to describe a 
hero in one of those fashionable novels — which, 
thank goodness, seem dying out — where the dra^ 
matia personas are all lords and ladies, and no* 
thing under a baronet is allowed to figure. 

Well, if ever I write a novel, John Smith, I 
think, shall be my hero's name, and I will task 
remembrance to furnish some of those traits of 
moral grkndeur I have seen belonging to those 
whose condition was placed amongst the lowly and 
humble in the scale of society, and who boasted 
a cognomen as unromantic and undistinguished, 
perhaps, as that of John Smith. 

Lord Dillon, it must be confessed, with all his 
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good qualities, was a little tinged with eccen- 
tricity, and he had a great liking and taste 
for people that were "odd^' too; and never was 
he more pleased than when opportunity brought 
him in contact with any one who came under 
th^ denomination. Hence, when he called on 
me one morning, I saw by the exuberant gaiety 
of his manner, the gleesome look in his face, 
and the joyous rubbing together of his hands — 
a gesture he was wont to employ when any- 
thing had more than ordinarily pleased him — 
that he had some special good news to announce ; 
and I guessed, what proved to be the truth, 
that he had discovered in some latiti|de a new 
« oddity." 

In this case most assuredly he had. Thus he 
began : — 

"I have just been at Mrs. Shelley's, and she 
wished me to bring her love to you, and say 
she hopes you will come and spend the even- 
ing with her to-morrow. You must go ; she has 
got such an extraordinary person staying with 
her — a ^ Miss Dods ; ' quite a character — so won- 
derfully clever and so queer-looking" — ^rubbing 
his hands more vehemently than ever as he re- 
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called her ^^ queerness '^ to his recoIlectioD. I 
went, and certainly Nature, in any of its wildest 
vagaries, never fashioned anything more grotesque- 
looking than was this Miss Dods. She was a 
woman apparently between thirty and forty years 
of age, with a cropped curly head of short, 
thick hair, more resembling that of a man than 
of a woman. She wore no cap, and you almost 
fancied, on first looking at her, that some one 
of the masculine gender had indulged in the 
masquerade freak of feminine habiliments, and 

that " Miss Dods " was an alias for Mr. . 

She had small petite features, very sharp and 
piercing black eyes, a complexion extremely pale 
and unhealthy, with that worn and suffering look 
in her face which so often and so truly — as it 
did, poor thing, in hers — ^tells of habitual pain 
and confirmed ill-health; her figure was shorty 
and, instead of being in proportion, was entirely 
out of all proportion — the existence of some 
organic disease aiding this materially. Her 
dress, by its singularity, accorded well with 
her physical peculiarities and disqualifications, 
and only tended to heighten and exasperate, 
so to speak^ the oddity of her totU ensemble* 
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She was habited thus : — Her dress was of some 
white fabric — cambric, I think — and though the 
fashion of the period sanctioned ^^ gores/' and 
robes were then, in contradistinction to the 
present amplitude of width, scanty in their 
allowance of "breadths," yet hers was of such 
a very lean description, that it had something 
the resemblance of a close-fitting pillow-case. 
On it was a row of little successive tucks, which 
reached to the « knee, as if to have body and 
skirt of one material was of too ordinary a 
character for her toilette. She wore a tight- 
fitting green silk spencer, like what one of 
the jackets now worn would be without the 
"basque." My astonishment at her appearance 
was imbounded, and I had some difficulty to 
keep myself from betraying this, and to con- 
trol the laughter I longed to indulge in ; but 
the charm and fascination of her manner, the 
extraordinary talent which her conversation, 
mthout pedantry or pretence, displayed, soon 
reconciled me to all the singularities of her ap- 
pearance, and checked all inclination to mirth; 
and I quickly ceased to wonder at "Doddy/* 
as she was familiarly termed by Mrs. Shelley 
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and her Intimate friends, being so especial a 
favourite. She was a great linguist, being 
thoroughly versed in almost every European 
language, and, taken altogether, a person of 
very remarkable mental endowments. She was 
a contributor, she said, to ^^ Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," and announced herself as the author of 
a book called "Tales of the Wild and Won- 
derful." 

The events of her own "wild and wonder- 
ful" subsequent career I will not enter upon 
or touch. She resided many years at Paris, 
where ** she died and was buried.* 

Another oddity Lord Dillon introduced me 
to was John Varley, the landscape painter, 
who, in addition to his profession as an artist, 
was an amateur dabbler in the occuU sciences^ 
and an implicit believer in all the mysteries 
of astrology; and devoted every hour of the 
time he could spare from the composition of 
his pictures, which, from their merit, always 
commanded a ready sale, to " reading* the 
stars," and from this, communing with the 
heavenly bodies, calculating the earthly des- 
tinies of any one he was interested in. I say 
TOL. II. P 
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those he was interested in ; for if he was 
not, whatever the rank might be of any who 
sought as a favour that he would cast their 
horoscope, unless he liked the individual, no 
bribery and corruption of flattery and fair words 
would induce him to accede to the request. 
Many of the nobility, at that time, were in 
the habit of asking him to their houses to 
dine ; and then, in the evening, he would 
select some special favourites, and ^^ rule the 
planets" for them. The wife of one of our 
late Lord Chancellors, they said, consulted him 
always as an oracle. He took a wondrous fancy 
to me; and he certainly did write down, after 
"calculating my nativity" — to use the phrase- 
ology proper to the subject — one or two pecu- 
liarities in my after-career which were literally 
and remarkably verified ; and had I scrupulously 
attended to his predictions, and not treated 
them, as I did, with scepticism and ridicule^ 
the greatest calamities of my life would have 
been averted. About a member of the Soyal 
family he predicted something which I hope 
will not be fulfilled, and that he may prove 
to have been there, at least, but a " falae 
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prophet." He was a very enthusiast touching 
" astrology," believing in it with the most un* 
doubting faith. Had he chosen to follow and 
adopt it publicly for gain — for I need scarcely 
say he received no gifts for his calculations — 
there is no doubt he would have realized a 
large fortune from the credulity of the public, 
and left behind a fame as enduring in the 
annals of " fortune-telling " as Madame Le Nor- 
mand. He believed in the influence of certain 
numbers on our fate — as did Napoleon, and as 
likewise did Lord Byron. I have seen a letter 
from the latter, in which he says that ^' in 
every evil in his life the number seven was 
associated." Poor fellow I he died at 37, 

His daughter. Lady Lovelace, died also at 
thirty-seven. Did the same fatal numeral of 
seven exercise a malific influence over her des- 
tiny too t I confess myself to entertain the 
superstition that each person has a particular 
number which proves evil to him. 

I know a gentleman, high in mental attain- 
ments as in position, who told me the number 
thirteen had been fatal to all his ancestors. He 
himself would never commence an undertaking 

p2 
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Or take a journey, even dwell in a house, which 
had the unlucky thirteen connected ynih it. Mr. 
Varley lived at Bayswater, at which place I 
believe he died. He was a heavy and rather 
vulgar-looking man. The late Lord Nugent, 
who was a very intimate fViend of mme, had 
an intense desire to consult him astrolofficaUy^ 
as to a friend of his he had foretold something 
which had proved singularly accurate. 

Lord Nugent called on Mr. Yarley and stated 
his wish ; and as the latter did not barter hia ce- 
lestial knowledge for silver and gold, offered to 
give him a commission for a picture if he would 
draw his horoscope. But he was inexorable — 
nor would he answer him a single query, nor solve 
one question he asked; and Lord Nugent was 
sadly disappointed at having his curiosity about 
the future ungratified. 

And now for a word or two about Lord 
Nugent himself. He was a literary man, when 
literary lords were not quite so plentiful as they 
are now. I am not sure whether he had ever 
come before the world as the author of any 
book, but I am inclined to think he had. He 
was a frequent contributor to the annuals of 
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that period, of smart ^^ sketches/' and pleasant 
^^ stories ;" and it was understood, though he di^ 
not avow it, that he was the writer of many 
political articles in the journals of the day. la 
politics he took a very active part, and at one 
time occupied the responsible office of Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

He was a very gentlemanly man, but never 
gave me the impression of being possessed of 
anything like first-rate talent. He was ex- 
tremely stout — ^indeed his obesity was quite 
unusual, and it is not often you see a man so 
badly made as he was. His complexion was 
fair — eyes blue, hair sandy-coloured. His fea- 
tures were almost ridiculously petite in conjunc- 
tion with his height — which I think was six 
feet — and his enormous bulk. Altogether there 
was something inharmonious about his person- 
ality. For instance, when I knew him he 
was a middle-aged and, as I have said, 
exuberantly fat man; yet there was a light, 
jaunty way about him, an affected lightness 
and buoyancy, and juvenility of nuuiner, almost 
ridiculously in contrast with his mature years 
and ponderous proportions. And then his voice. 
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which was of the weakest kind — a shrill, almost 
squeaking treble — assorted ill with his appear- 
ance. Still, with all these slight discrepancies 
he was a most entertaining companion, and 
many an agreeable hour have I passed with 
him. 

He was full of chitchat; an fceU at all the 
gossip, rather scandal, of the time; and took 
great pleasure, as he showed equal skill while 
relating some anecdote, in mimicking the fine 
ladies and gentlemen of the day who figured 
in it. His wife was considered a "beauty,** 
and her picture was conspicuously placed in 
many of the shop-windows of the period. 

And now of one more of Lord Dillon's 
"odd" friends let me speak. This was Admiral 

. I withhold the name, from circumstances 

hereafter to be narrated. He was a good, 
generous-hearted Christian man, with all the 
warmth and kindliness which so frequently 
distinguishes sailors ; and the many eccen- 
tricities about him which so often invited com- 
ment — sometimes, I fear, ridicule — received at 
last a clear, though, alas! very painful solution. 
Lord Dillon first introduced me to the Ad- 
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mind, and subsequent interviews with him 
proved that we were each on terms of inti- 
macy with a family in shire. I was invited 

by them to come and stay for a few weeks, 
and, as an additional inducement to do this, 

they intimated that Admiral was expected 

there also. 

The house was one of great magnitude — ^in 
fact, had been one of the show-houses of the 
county; but through the death of the late 
owner, which revealed the ruinous derange- 
ment of his affairs, my friends had been for- 
tunate enough to procure it a bargain. It 
had magnificent gardens and grounds, shrub- 
beries, hot-houses, green-houses, and all the 
usual appliances, floricultural and horticultural, 
appertaining to a first-class residence. Never 
did I revel to such an extent in the luxury 
of unnumbered flowers, as I did while staying 
there. And never also did I hear so much of 
the nightingale's delicious music. 

It was in the midst of an early and most 
gorgeous spring I made my visit; and many 
a night and oft, with the bedroom window wide 
open, the delicate perfume of the thousands of 
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fragrant flowers beneath filling the air with 
their balmy odours, the moon softly yet brightly 
silvering the costly though quaint and antique 
furniture in the room, have I purposely kept 
myself awake till the hour came — . 

" When from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note was heard.*' 

Sometimes the first warble would commence 
in one of the trees close to my window; 
then it would be answered and echoed by some 
more distant songster. Certainly the music of 
the nightingale, with its joyous gush of melody, 
its occasionally tender and pathetic notes, is 
one of Nature's masterpieces, and no praise 
seems exaggerated when speaking of it. Amongst 
the other adjuncts of ornament which ■■ 

House boasted was a pretty piece of water, 
which was of sufficient extent for a boat to 
float in; and in the lovely long evenings of 
this radiant spring it was the delight of all 
the guests congregated in the house to take 
their turn in gliding in the tiny boat back- 
wards and forwards on the surface of the minia- 
ture lake. There were stately swans and dainty 
water-fowl there too, to pet and feed ; and 
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to walk by the side of that water, book in 
hand — digression from which was only to 
fulfil the pleasant task of throwing crumbs to 
the gentle and expectant aquatic birds, or 
stooping to gather a handful of flowers near — 
made one of my most favourite occupations. 
I was thus engaged, while walking there one 

Sunday evening, when Admiral joined 

me. 

"How is it you are not at church this 
evening?" he enquired, abruptly and curtly. 

" Well, I went in the morning, and I did not 

feel disposed this evening; besides, Mrs. ^* 

(the lady of the house) "has got one of her 
bad headaches, and it is not very kindly to 
leave her," I answered to his salutation. 

"Mrs. got a headache ? — and do you allow 

that as an excuse to interfere with the wor- 
ship of your Maker t Do you caU yourself a 
Christian t I am ashamed of you." 

I was aghast; and as he continued in a 
strain of persistent vituperation^ becoming at 
each sentence more and more violent, 1 thought 
it wisest to retreat, as the contiguity of the 
water might suggest, in his excited state, 
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that drowning therein was the only fitting 
punishment for one so irreligious as he ac- 
cused me of being. 

Directly I got back to the house, I in* 
formed my host and hostess of his extraor- 
dinary behaviour, which we all fancied the 
result of imbibing an extra and unusual quantity 
of alcohol; and that being, as he ordinarily 
was, a very abstemious man, it had told upon 
him. The next morning, at six o'clock, one 
of the housemaids awoke me, with these words — 

" La, Miss, do, pray get up ; we are afraid 
the Admiral has gone crazy; he says we are 
all smugglers I " 

I found, when I arose, it was as the girl 
said. The Admiral had arisen at three in the 
morning, gone to the nearest magistrate, who 

was Captain , and denounced us all as a 

gang of smugglers, averring that the piece of 
water in the grounds, harmless and innocent as 
it looked, was contrived for the nefarious pur- 
pose of hiding kegs of smuggled brandy be- 
neath its clear and placid surface. 

The Captain was weak enough to believe 
his statement, and despatched some one to 
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search the boxes of a French lady staying in 
the house, for whom the Admiral had con- 
ceived an intense antipathy, and who he 
averred was an active agent in these smuggling 
transactions, and had, at that very time, in her 
possession, an immense amount of contraband 
silks and laces. That this was a pure de- 
lusion, and that nothing was found in the 
boxes of Madame to justify the accusation, I 
need scarcely say. How she chattered, and ges- 
ticulated, and abused the Admiral in her 
broken English, was the one comic accessory 
in a scene painful and distressing to us all. 

Immediately after he had breakfasted, he 
told his servant to go to the nearest hotels 
and order a chaise, with four post-horses, to 
be sent to him forthwith, as he was about 
proceeding to London, to announce to the 
proper authorities the unportant discovery 
he had made. He carried out his intent; 
and, on his arrival in town, drove at once to 
the Home Office. There, from his position 
in society, his calm demeanour, and the mi- 
nute details he gave in connection with this 
^^ smuggling" charge, his tale actually obtained 
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credence ; and a clerk of the office, as well as One 
of the officials of the Metropolitan Police, from 
Scotland Yard, was ordered to accompany him 
back in the carriage to shire, and endea- 
vour to trace out all the ramifications of the 
notorious gang of smugglers who, under the 
specious guise of ladies and gentlemen, were 
carrying on their lawless operations and traffic 

at House. 

It transpired that, after travelling a very 

few miles, both the gentlemen made the not 
very pleasant discovery that they had been 
duped, and were going on a fool's errand ; 
but — worse even than this — ^that they were 
shut up in a carriage with a confirmed 
lunatic. And when, after awhile, he took 
from his pocket a formidable hatchet, dis- 
playing it boastfully to their view, with the 
information that he always carried it about 
with him for the purpose of self-defence, one 
may well infer that both the emphyeea de- 
voutly wished themselves back in their ac- 
customed quarters. One in the dim, quiet 
mysterious recesses of Downing Street, which 
'^Government" residences alwavs seem to me 
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to have a peculiar atmosphere about them of 
reticence and diplomacy. No one actually 
appears to speak in his natural tone of voice 
there. Even Lord Melbourne caught the in- 
fection, and his frank, hearty, jovial manner, 
when at his house in South Street, became 
hushed and subdued into a fitting caution 
and ^^ official" reserve in the sacred precincts 
of "Downing Street." 

And surely the police inspector, or '^super- 
intendent," or whatever his rank was, must 
have longed to be transported to the 
*^ station" in Scotland-yard, with the pro- 
tection and security of the blue-coated brigade 
established there. 

When the carriage arrived at House, 

they found the outer gates locked, as Mr. 

wisely forbade the entrance of the 

Admiral again into his hitherto peaceful abode. 
He went outside, and had a few minutes' 
conversation with the gentlemen who had 
been the Admiral's companions on their " voyage 
of discovery," which could but result in one 
conclusion, that the poor Admiral was stark, 
staring mad I And when they returned to 
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their several departments, it was not to tell 
of a detected series of organized and sys* 
tematic frauds upon the Excise, but of a 
fruitless and not too pleasant journey with a 
man whose proper and fittest location for the 
time being seemed an asylum for the insane. 

After this event the Admiral, remaining 
still at liberty, took up his abode at the 
principal hotel in the town near. He was a 
man really so good, and when in his proper 
senses one so much beloved, that coercion 
was postponed till the latest possible period, 
and the surveillance of his faithful servant, 
who was much attached to him, was deemed 
or hoped restraint sufficient. He was accus- 
tomed to sit at the large drawing-room 
window of the hotel, and whenever any of 

the family or visitors at House chanced 

to pass by, used to vociferate, with sten- 
torian lungs, "There goes one of the 
smugglers 1 " 

He called one morning at the house, re- 
questing to see me. As the gates were 
kept constantly locked, while he continued 
in the locality, our interview took place ne- 
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cessarily after this fashion — the Admiral out- 
side the gate, myself inside. He told me his 
object in seeing me was to acquaint me, con- 
fidentially, that the whole of the gang of 
smugglers then under the roof where I was 
staying were going to be hung on the follow- 
ing morning on the ^' Green " near ; and 
though I was an accomplice, still, from the 
exertions he had made, he had obtained a 
pardon for me, which, if I accompanied 
him to where he was staying, he would place 
in my hands. I thanked him, and promised a 
visit to him, which I never paid. A few days 
after this the landlord of the hotel missed a 
knife which had gone up to his apartments 
when his dinner was served.* The servant was 
questioned; but he knew nothing of it. The 
Admiral affected an equal ignorance. But as 
the landlord was positive — having made it a 
rule always to count the knives which accom- 
panied his meals, and ascertain when they 
were completed that the same number came down 
— a rigid search was determined on for the 
missing knife when the Admiral took his ac 
customed evening stroll. Every nook and 
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niche in the walls and furniture of the apart- 
ments was minutely investigated. The carpet 
was taken up, and the cushions in the chairs 
and sofa all removed. Still no knife was forth- 
coming. Suddenly one of the waiters — a very 
sharp fellow — exclaimed, ** Surely he has never 
concealed it in the curtains!" The cornice 
attached to one of these had got loosened, 
and the steps had been brought into the room, 
ready for the carpenter to fix the cornice when 
the Admiral should go out. The waiter ascend- 
ed the steps, and 'there, buried in the folds of 
the curtain, perfectly concealed from observa- 
tion by the wood-work of the cornice, lay the 
long sought for knife ; and he had had the tact 
not to place it behind the broken cornice 
that offered too likely a chance of its de- 
tection, but behind the one which required no 
repair. 

How a man, somewhat infirm as he was, and 
of great bulk, could ascend the steps, was a 
marvel to all. The exceeding cunning of the 
act, and the dangerous use he might have 
made of what he had abstracted, as injury to 
others was more likely his design for the wea- 
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pon, rather than Its ordinary employment in 
culinary purposes, so ^^ frightened the neigh- 
bourhood from its propriety^" that it was 
deemed no longer safe to allow him to retain 
his liberty; and the dear old Admiral was forth- 
with incarcerated in Dr. ^^s " retreat," in 

the adjoining county. It appeared that in 
early life, whilst engaged in action, he had 
received a severe sabre wound in his head ; 
and though occasional slight aberrations of rea- 
son had been Its consequence, no confirmed 
state of lunacy had before this period mani- 
fested itself. He remained for some time an 

inmate of the establishment of Dr. ^ and 

was discharged cured, but died soon after. 

Lord Dillon was fuU of anecdote, and ap- 
peared to great advantage as a raconteur, as 
his language was extremely good, and he 
gave such vitality to the transactions he was 
narrating. I remember one evening there was 
a group of persons assembled at a friend's 
housCj and it was resolved each present should 
sing a song or tell " a story." Lord Dillon, 
being appealed to, preferred the latter alterna- 
tive, and related the following anecdote, which 

YOL. IL Q 
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he affirmed was authentic, and occurred during 
the reign of the first Napoleon. As a pre- 
liminary, I must observe that when it trans- 
pired the " Code of Conscription** was in full 
and stringent operation. Under its enactments, 
all Frenchmen between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five were liable to be called upon to 
serve; when this decree was first instituted no 
exception was admitted under its provisions. 
But, at the period when the events took place 
I am about to tell of, exemption was accorded 
to the eldest brother of an orphan family, the 
only son of a widow, or one who had a brother 
engaged in active service. To each of these 
this modified indulgence was accorded. They 
were transferred to what was denominated 
the " Reserve," and were only liable to be 
called on to act under the pressure of some 
urgent and special emergency. One of Napo- 
leon's old soldiers, who had served with him in 
many of his campaigns, and regarded his leader 
with that devotion he seemed to have inspired 
amongst his subordinates in a manner quite 
unexampled, was at this period living in Paris 
with his wife, and only child, a son — upon 
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whom the good parents lavished an amount of 
love which to an only child sometimes leads 
to its own ultimate deterioration, even de- 
struction. But in this instance the exuberant 
affection Adolphe's parents squandered on him 
had conduced to no such pernicious result. 

He loved them both, with all the tenderness 
his heart could spare from the pretty Lucille, 
to whom he was betrothed. There are some 
natures which fortunately cannot be spoiled, 
and his was one of these. But good as that 
nature was, one weakness and infirmity min- 
gled with it, a timidity and apprehension of 
danger, rather belonging to the constitutional 
delicacy and fragility of womanly temperament, 
than the strong muscles and iron sinews of 
manhood in his prime. That he was liable to 
the " Conscription," that any hour might bring 
the edict which should hurry him from the 
peaceful sanctity of home, and plunge him 
amidst the hardships and horrors of the deso- 
lating war then so fiercely raging, his parents 
knew; and the knowledge of their son's weak- 
ness — shall I write cowardice! — ^gave a sharper 
and bitterer sting to the consciousness. But 

Q2 
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they tried to forget their fears — hoped against 
hope, with that blind deluding faith in futurity 
which it so often cruelly and fatally destroys. 

And thus, despite the impending doom which 
any hour might bring to their little household^ 
the young couple, long betrothed, comoienced 
preparations for their marriage. It wanted but 
three days to the one fixed for its celebration, 
when their dreams of coming bliss were changed 
to present agonizing sorrow. Adolphe, whose 
name had been long inserted in the list of those 
liable to serve, was called on to do this, and 
commence his martial duties forthwith. The 
despair this mandate brought to all can be 
imagined better than dilated on. The old, 
proud father, the fond mother, and the loving 
fiancie^ each vied with the other in the acute- 
ness of their common anguish. If amongst 
the thr^e one could be said to be the chiefest 
and saddest of the mourners, it was the old 
father, to whom from infancy's first lisping 
hours that son had been the pride and glory, 
the stay and hope. "My boy, my poor boyl** 
burst from his lips in tones of heart-wrung^ 
piteous agony. 
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There was no touch of an ordinary sorrow 
about the grief which now seemed to para- 
lyze the faculties, almost crush out the very 
life, of the stern old soldier at the contem- 
plated severance from his son. It was so 
mighty in its mastery over him, that the 
weaker spirit of his wife dared scarcely offer 
her tributary sympathy of tears and sighs at 
this their mutual calamity. He sat apart 
from all, with none other companionship than 
the grief which, in a few hours, had made 
the grey hairs whiter than the snows of 
winter, and ploughed in the already furrowed 
brow the branding traces of care's ineffaceable 
impress. 

The day dawned when that most mournful 
of words, "farewell," was to be spoken by 
the members of the little family — peace, and 
happiness, and home be left, and the idol of 
loving hearts go forth to peril, it might be 
death. The hours rolled onward — ^the one for 
departure was at hand. The father, with 
frantic intensity, clasped his beloved son to his 
breast, lifted the sunny curls from his broad, 
fair forehead, and, imprinting on it a kiss of 
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passionate, convulsive fervour^ rushed from the 
room. 

Shortly after the servant entered, bearing 
with her the old soldier^s sword, in its scab- 
bard, with these lines hastily written in 
pencil : — 

*^Come not near me till seven o'clock — ^the 
time for you to leave us. I shall pass the 
intervening period in prayer. At that hour 
— ^but not until then — draw this sword from 
its sheath, and read the words I have written, 
which I have attached to the blade. Let 
that sword descend to your children's children. 
It once belonged to the great man you go 
to serve, and must never be wielded by a 
dastard hand. The blessing of a father rests 
on it." 

Adolphe took the sword tremblingly, yet 
reverently, in his hand, while he solemnly 
uttered these words : — 

"I hope never to disgrace my father's gift. 
Mother, Lucille, let us, too, kneel, and pray for 
strength to support us in our coming trial." 

And so, on bended knees, with their hands 
clasped together, their eyes raised in silent. 
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earliest supplication, thej remained for the 
brief time yet permitted to be passed together. 
Soon, too soon, the clock struck the fatal 
hour of seven I Adolphe started from his pos- 
ture, exclaiming, ^Now let me read my dear 
father's injunction I ' He unsheathed the sword : 
a piece of paper was bound upon the hilt, 
on which was written, in large, distinct 
characters : — 

^^ Adolphe Lafontaine is no longer liable to 
serve as a conscript — for he is the only son 
of a widow I" 

With impetuous haste all rushed to the 
father's chamber. The door was locked : with 
desperate energy Adolphe burst it open, and 
there, in the calm and stem rigidity of death, 
lay his father's body. He had discharged an 
ur-gun ; and, by thus terminating his own 
existence, redeemed his son from the penalty 
of conscription. Was the latent fear that his 
son might prove a recreant, and, by craven 
cowardice, sully the name he bore, the pre- 
ponderating motive which armed the suicide 
against himself? None can tell. Enough, the 
father was at rest — the son free. 
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Lord Dillon died at the comparatively early 
age of forty-seven, of disease of the heart. 
His widow, the present Dowager Viscountess 
Dillon, yet lives. His eldest daughter married 
the Hon. E. J. Stanley, once Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
now Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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In manj of the collections of the beauties of 
the modem British poets may be found a poem 
commencing " Afar in the desert I love to ride," 
written by him whose name stands at the head 
of this page. The following extracts from it 
will, I think, convince the reader that it is not 
unworthy of the place assigned it amongst the 
" Gems " with which we find it so frequently 
incorporated : — 

^* Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy by my side- 
When the sorrows of life the soul overcast, 
And, sick of the present, I turn to the past. 
And the eye is sufiused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of former years — 
And the shadows of things that have long been fled, 
Flit over the brain like the ghosts of the dead. 
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Bright yisions of glory that yanish too soon, 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood^s noon. 

** My high aims abandoned and good acts undone, 
Aweary of all that is under the sun — 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert, afar from man. 

** Afar in the desert I lore to ride. 
With the silent Bush-boy by my side — 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life. 
With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife^ 
The proud man^s frown and the base man's fear, 
And the sinner's laugh and sufferer's tear ! 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high. 
And my soul is sick with the bondman's sigh- 
There is rapture to yault on the champing steed. 
And to bound away with the eagle's speed. 
With the death-fraught firelock in my hand 
(The only law of the desert land) ; 
But 'tis not the innocent to destroy. 
For I hate the huntsman's joy. 

" As I sit apart by the cavemed stone. 
Like Elijah at Horeb's caye — alone I 
And feel as a moth in the mighty hand 
That spread the heayens I and heav'd the land — 
A * still small Toice ' comes through the wild, 
Like a father consoling his fretful child, 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying, ^ Man is distant — ^but God is near I ' 

The poem oiiginally appeared in a volume, with 
others by Pringle, called "African Sketches." That 
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it possessed merit of an unusual character is 
attested by the fact, which he communicated 
to me, that immediately 'after reading that poem, 
Coleridge wrote to him requesting to make his 
acquaintance, so much did he admire it. 

Thomas Pringle was a native of Teviotdale, a 
Eoxburghshire farmer's son, and a friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, and a most intimate one of his 
friend and factotumj Laidlaw. Pringle was one 
of the first editors of " Blackwood's Magazine," 
which started in April, 1815. Pringle and Black- 
wood quarrelled, and when Pringle retired from 
his connection with the Magazine it took the 
Tory tone which it has ever since maintained. 

After his secession from "Blackwood," he 
did not long remain in Scotland^ but migrated 
to the Cape of Good Hope, Sir Walter Scott 
furnishing him with letters of introduction to 
the then governor. Lord Charles Somerset. He 
resided there for several years. The old taste 
for "editing" being still, I suppose, strong 
within him, he started a newspaper at the Cape, 
which unfortunately proved a very unsuccess- 
ftd, if not ruinous, concern. The failure of this 
made him turn his thoughts once more to Eng- 
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land. On his settlement in it he became secretary 
to an "Anti-Slavery Association," and agun iden- 
tified himself with literary pursuits. Amongst others 
of the engagements he accepted was that of editor 
of the now long extinct annual called " Friend- 
ship's Offering/' published by Smith and Elder. 
It was this which led to my own acquaintance 
with him. Like most literary misses of that 
day, I used to write in the "Annuals," con- 
sidering it quite a distinction for my name 
to be enrolled with those of the really emi- 
nent men and women who then contributed to 
their pages. I sent some verses to "Friend- 
ship's Offering," which were inserted, and a 
visit from the "editor" soon followed, and we 
quickly became fast friends — our both being 
Scotch, perhaps, had something to do with 
this result ; and there was another cause in 
which our identity of taste drew us together — 
our fondness for annuals. Nothing produces 
more rapid intimacy between two persons than 
the discovery that the bias of both sets strongly 
in the same direction. I have known friend- 
ships originated, continued, and cemented, whose 
original "foundation-stone" was only the corn^ 
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paratively very slight one of mutual admiration 
of a particular preacher. 

Thomas Pringle deserved the encomium be- 
stowed upon him by Lockhart, of being a man 
^^ alike of amiable feelings and eloquent genius ; " 
and of him it might also with equal truth 
be written that in his life he was a sincere 
and earnest Christian — ^not of that, alas! too 
numerous class who are such alone in name 
and profession, but one who in daily prac- 
tice, in every relation devolved on him, ful- 
filled the precepts of the religion to whose 
faith he belonged, and endeavoured humbly to 
act in conformity with the creed and ordinances 
of its Divine Founder. 

He had found there is but one refuge and 
strength in time of trouble, and he turned to 
it, and was sustained. Poor Pringle bad heavy 
and severe trials to contend with; for, in ad- 
|L dition to the ordinary ills that ^^ flesh is heir 
to," he was afflicted with lameness, which com- 
pelled him to use crutches. Whether this was 
the consequence of accident, or arose from con- 
stitutional infirmity, I never heard. He never 
himself made any allusion to it — ^neither, of 
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course^ did any who were brought into inter- 
course with him. But the privation and suffer- 
ing thus entailed on him operated no change 
in his nature. Had he been one exulting in 
the buoyancy and elasticity of that greatest of 
earthly blessings, unfluctuating health, with the 
pliancy of limb and vigour of frame belonging 
to it, he could not have been more serene, 
gentle, and contented. Perhaps the weakness 
under which he himself laboured made him so 
ready to sympathize with, and compassionate^ 
the helpless and feeble. He was essentially a 
** feeling" man, with expressions of hope and 
pity, solace and encouragement, for grief and 
sorrow in any guise or any shape. "Bear on," 
he would say; "life, in its longest, is but brief; 
the wearisome load must, with all, be soon laid 
down ; we must here pass through much tribu- 
lation, but the time shall come when, for our 
visible torture — and how much worse than this, ^ 
our unseen agonies I — ^we shall find rest in the 
land where God shall wipe the tears from all 
eyes." . With his strong, clear Scotch accent, to 
my ears always so welcome and pleasant, his 
words of hopeful consolation seemed invested 
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with a peculiar efficacy to fortify and strengthen. 
When I first knew him I should say he was about 
midway between thirty and forty ; his height^ 
from the calamity I have alluded to, prevented you 
accurately determining, but I should not think 
he would, even under less adverse circumstances, 
have been a tall man. His features were full of 
honesty and inteUigence, but without any pre- 
tension to be denominated handsome; but there 
was that something "than beauty dearer " breath- 
ing in every line of his good, open^ but palpably 
careworn face, which expressed intellectual 
strength and indwelling holiness; and eye, and 
brow, and lips bore attestation — for have not 
each and all a power to do this! — of the 
large philanthropy and charity which might 
be called his distinguishing characteristic, and 
which, in its expansiveness, was such a direct 
realization of what the Apostle has so ex- 
quisitely defined, as that which " beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things." To me the society of 
Mr. Pringle was ever welcome and most gladly 
acceptable. The shade of pensiveness which, 
despite all his efforts to the contrary, would 
VOL. II. R 
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occasionally mingle with and tinge his man- 
ners almost to sadness^ imparted to him an 
added interest. Though neither a great talker 
nor a professed one — for the art of converBa- 
tion has its "professors," too many of whom, 
to the great trial of my patience, it has 
been my misfortune to encounter in society — 
he was at times absolutely eloquent, especially 
if dilating on, what was a favourite theme of 
discourse with him, the too abounding preva- 
lence of sin and wrong-doing, the successful 
empire and ascendancy here of injustice and 
oppression. His intense and burning hatred 
against tyranny or cruelty, however manifested, 
is exemplified and put forth, with much force 
and vigour, in some of the very interesting . 
notes appended to his volume of poems I have 
alluded to, called " African Sketches," I sub- 
join a few extracts from the notes: — 

" It is with much regret that I have to add, 
that not a few of our own countrymen in South 
Africa, who have lived long among the fironti^ 
boors, or been much experienced in Caffire cooh 
manders, have imbibed, to their full extent^ the. 
cruel prejudices of the African colonists in x^ 
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gard to the native tribes^ and^ in some respects, 
are quite their matches in barbarity. Some of the 
English settlers are not altogether free from blame 
in this respect, but the discharged soldiers are 
far the most criminal. The following is an 
illustration of this spirit not less disgraceful : 
— * A party of five Caffres, armed as usual, 
but wearing, as a badge of peace, a white 
linen shirt, came to the residence of a Scottish 
settler. The settler, who had never before 
seen any wild Cafires, felt rather apprehensive 
of their intentions ; but he suppressed his 
suspicions, determined not to be the aggres- 
sor, and to treat them in a friendly manner, 
until he saw cause to act otherwise. One 
of them, who spoke Dutch, stated that they 
only requested a little food, and permission 
to remain the night. The settler, a worthy 
and humane old man, gave them a sheep 
and an empty hut to sleep iA, and they soon 
kindled a fire and sat down, with the ut- 
most good humour and confidence, to dress 
their supper and smoke their pipes. While 
they were thus engaged, and quietly convers- 
ing with the Hottentot servant, a disbanded 
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sergeant of the 72nd Eegiment, who is now a 
fanner in that vicinity^ came to the place in 
great haste with his gun, and informed his 
neighbours that he had heard of the arrival of 
the strangers; and, being well acquainted with 
the nature of the Caflfres — ^who, he said, "were 
just the same as wolves, and very treacher- 
ous " — and as their party could not possibly 
have come out but for some wicked purpose, 
and might very probably rob the kraal, and 
murder all the family in the night, he coolly 
proposed to the old settler, as the best plan to 
prevent the mischief, to siuround the hut with 
their servants, while the Caffres were busy with 
their supper, and shoot them all dead on the spot ! 
The old Scotsman rejected this proposal with 
horror and indignation. The poor Cafires were 
permitted to eat and sleep in peace, and next 
morning came and expressed their grateful ac- 
knowledgments to their host for the hospitable 
treatment they had received. They parted in 
kindness; the Caf!res proceeded on their jour- 
ney, and returned by another way to their 
own country, without doing the slightest injury 
to any one whatever." 
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The following note needs no comment^ except 
to join in the natural enquiry of the naval 
officer : — 

"A naval officer of rank, who had just 
arrived from England, met a late Colonel- 
Commandant, much distinguished for his ex- 
ploits in Caffire warfare; and in the course of 
conversation inquired what means the Cape 
government had taken to civilize the Caffires? 

"*The Caffres!' cried the dashing Colonel, 
^powder and ball are the only means to 
civilize the Caffires.' 

" *Good God! exclaimed the stranger, 'whether, 
then, are they or you Christians the greater 
savages ? ' " 

Well might be ask the question. Many of 
the other highly interesting notes in this volume 
breathe the same indignant remonstrance against 
tyranny in " high places," detestation of cruelty 
under whatever plea exercised, and all advocate 
the precept of humanity embodying the senti- 
ments so beautifully expressed in Wordsworth's 
well-known lines: — 

^* Never to blend our pleasure, or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 
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Grave, and quiet, and undemonstrative as 
Mr. Pringle ordinarily was, he would kindle 
into positive enthusiasm while discussing any 
measure or project which had for its basis, 
or promised, in its operation, to lessen or miti- 
gate pain and suffering in aught that owned 
the breath of life. 

Like myself, he was a warm and zealous ad- 
mirer of that admirable institution, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. How 
' often has he joined me in sorrowing lamen- 
tation over the brutality practised towards the 
helpless and defenceless dumb creation. Though 
my declaration may expose me to the sneer of 
ridicule, or sarcasm of the scoffer, who looks on 
them only as instruments of drudgery, or, 
worse still, as fitting recipients for that tor- 
ture they dare not inflict on their fellow- 
man, I avow that my pity for and sympathy 
with animals is a strong, dominant, ever-present, 
ever-active, ever-influencing power within me. 
Some year or two since 1 was dining at the house 
of a very dear friend, who is an implicit be- 
liever in ^^spiritualism." Bound the table were 
gathered several of the same creed. She iu- 
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quired of one — a young lady prominent for 
"spiritual" gifts — who was an utter stranger 
to me, and probably had never heard my 
name before, "what my spirit name was?" 
Let me explain that "spiritualists" maintain 
that we all have a name registered in the 
archives above to distinguish us by. She at 
once, and unhesitatingly, wrote on a slip of 
paper, "Child-love and Sympathy." Now, it is 
quite true that I have a deep, and almost 
passionate love for blessed, innocent children; 
and I hope I have also the instincts and im- 
pulses of tenderest sympathy for those who 
unfortunately form a large section of the com- 
nmnity — the stricken and the aflSicted. 

Still, if our "spirit" appellation is to de- 
sicrnate the ruling characteristic of our mortal 
nature, " Pity for Animals " should be mine. 

The "child is father to the man." There 
is equal truth and wisdom in the words. 
One of my earliest recollections, when toddling 
by my nurse's side, was the agony I en- 
dured at beholding the poor sheep thrust with 
knocks and blows into the place where they 
were to be slaughtered. My shrieks used to 
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terrify tlie passers-by, who, I have been told, 
often said, ^^Take that child away, or she 
will scream herself into fits." What made this 
anguish within me so intolerable to bear? 
Nought but caresses had fallen on my infant 
head. 1 was one compassed about with an 
atmosphere of gentlest love and tenderness. 
If, as some assert, we can only sympathize 
acutely with the woe we have ourselves under- 
gone, my brief experience of existence sup* 
plied me none I Was it the dim foreshadowing 
of how I should be made, in coming years, 
to feel and know how pitiless and cruel the 
world too often is to the unprotected and the 
weak? That stem lesson I have bitterly 
proved, in a career marked, questionless by the 
wise appointment of Providence, with much 
affliction and vicissitude, charged with an un- 
usual measure of ' 

" Nights of tearful watching, 
Days of uncheer'd, weary length." 

Yet, amidst heavy and crushing burdens, 
an additional exasperating pang has ever shot 
through my heart when witnessing some savage 
act wrought by men calling themselves Chris* 
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tian on one of the inferior race placed under 
their dominion. 

" The destiny of the brute creation " the 
late great Dr. Arnold well observed, "was so 
painful and profound a mystery, that he dared 
not grapple with it." It w a mystery-— one 
of those which can only be solved when the 
^* key to all mysteries " opens in eternity the 
secret springs of Time's hidden and most 
strange machinery. Then shall we understand 
and comprehend what now seems so startling 
an anomaly in the economy of the universe — 
where lavish love and exuberant goodness are so 
predominant — ^how and why creatures, endowed 
with life, gifted with a wondrous intelligence, 
and, alas! for them, sensibility to pain, should 
have been called into being apparently to sub- 
serve no other purpose than that of sport and 
prey for man's tyranny and cruelty. We ac- 
cept punishment as the meet and fitting retribu- 
tion for sin. Be it so. Let the sons and 
daughters of Adam, collectively and individually, 
pay the penalty of transgression and their own 
infringement of the laws of their Creator. 
"As they have sown, so let them reap," nor 
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murmur, even if the harvest be years of 
anguish and scalding tears. Let crime bear 
its consequences, however bittelr be the atone- 
ment demanded. 

But what have the animals done ? What, 
B& a clever writer in a recent leading journal 
well observed, "What has the tortured cab- 
horse to do with origmal sin ?— what the 
blow -beaten donkey, tottering under the 
weight its poor, weak limbs are unable to 
carry, with the forbidden fruit eaten in para- 
dise? How can we explain why creatures on 
whom reason has not bestowed the gifk of 
a moral responsibility, whom nature only 
makes obedient to a circumscribed limit of 
faculties, sympathies, and instincts, are made 
the victims to a doom, the recipients of a pun- 
ishment, in accordance only with the outraged 
violation of Divine legislation, and propor- 
tionate alone to human delinquency and de- 
pravity I " 

How and why is this? — what end is to be 
worked out by it? I have often asked the 
question, yet none of the learned divines to 
whom I have addressed the inquiry have ever 
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given a satisfactory answer, or made explica- 
ble how, in conformity with the immutable 
justice and eternal goodness of the Most 
High, hosts of unoffending, irresponsible crea- 
tures are made to undergo the barbarity 
inflicted on them, when they have done no 
wrong, committed no error. 

One of the healthiest and most gladdening 
signs of the times in which we live is the 
pervading spirit of humanity which characterizes 
them. Happily, the literature of the age inter- 
prets and reflects back the tone and influence 
which is everywhere at work amongst us. In 
coincidence with this diffused and practical 
philanthropy, which, despite all its shortcom- 
ings in some matters, will ever mark this era as 
one of great blessing and useAilness, I rejoice to 
say the claims of our mute "fellow-creatures," 
as Mrs. Browning and others meetly and 
fittingly designate them, are not forgotten. 
All honour to those who, to the great boon 
conferred on the toiling, and the weary, and 
the wayfarer, by the free drinking fountains 
lately introduced amongst us, have provided 
also for the want and refreshment of the poor 
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animals by superadding to them the lon^ 
wanting, necessary trough to slake their thirst 
in, often to others so piteous to witness, and 
doubtless to them so intolerable. I hope 
the time may not be far distant when none 
of the drinking fountams shaU be without 
the humane addition, which, at present, is 
only to be seen in exceptional cases. I am 
happy to say that, in the locality in which I 
live, a gentleman has recently erected one, and 
that others are likewise projected, which shall 
minister to the necessities of man and beast. 
That is the truest Christian civilization, which 
not only seeks to enlighten the mind, but to 
enlarge and humanize the heart. 

There are so many tokens abroad of that 
^^good time coming" when none shall be so 
lowly in state or condition but that some 
Samaritans may be found to protect, defend, 
and advocate their cause, that 1 do not de- 
spair, though I may not live to see it, that 
the day shall arrive when the world shall be 
awakened to a sense of the heavy debt it owes to 
the long-suffering brute creation, and will ex- 
change for abuse and blows the mercy and 
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forbearance signally due to those who come 
with the most powerful of claims — an entire 
and helpless dependence I 

I often wonder that our preachers do not 
more frequently inculcate from their pulpits 
lessons of humanity in reference to animals. 
Do they think it would derogate from their 
dignity to do this? All do not, I am glad 
to say. One of the best preachers I ever 
heard — now incumbent of an important living 
in the west of England — ^made this theme 
the subject of as fine a sermon as ever was 
delivered. It would be well, also, if the 
teachers of youth would more zealously instil 
into their pupils, with the rudiments of 
learning, precepts of generous, practical pity 
and consideration for all those under their 
authority and control. But, far and above 
all these, how essentially is it incumbent on 
mothers — those whose words sink earliest 
and deepest into the young heart — ^to en- 
force and teach, with the very first conscious- 
ness of right and wrong, the practice of 
universal humanity to the meanest, most 
insignificant creature endowed by its Maker 
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vdth yitality and eensatlon. If^ as Shakespeare, 
the world's grandest and greatest of uninspired 
monitors, tells us, ^^the beetle which we tread 
upon in corporal sufferance feels a pang as 
great as when a giant dies/' what shall we 
say of those mothers who will look smilingly, 
complacently, even approvingly, on, whilst their 
offspring are indulging themselves in the sport 
and pastime of torturing some wretched animal 
or insect they have got within their clutches, 
on whom they are exercising every species and 
invention of cruelty the limited experience of 
infancy supplies them with? Shame and re- 
proach, I say, rest on these mothers I I have 
seen those who will allow such a spectacle 
to be enacted before them, and instead of in- 
terposing their lawful authority to check and 
prevent it, and correcting the offenders with 
the chastisement they deserve, will not only 
sanction their conduct by the withheld reproof, 
but will actually watch to see the result of 
some new apparatus of agony directed against 
the frail, writhing creature within their grasp. 
^^Is this training up a child in the way he 
should go ? " Is it not rather conniving «t^ 
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and fostering the first germs of crime? If 
our retrospective annals could furnish us with 
the antecedent practices and incidents in the 
early years of murderers and infanticides, I 
doubt not we should trace and discover how 
in many cases humanity was sapped, indiffer^ 
ence to sufiPering set at naught, the sacredness 
of life trifled with, by being permitted, un- 
checked, in the plastic season of infancy, to 
indulge in wanton and savage barbarity to- 
wards the helpless and inferior races of crea- 
tion. 

If the ultimate fruition of such brutalizing 
and demoralizing propensities is the hardening 
of the heart, the substitution in the nature of 
tyranny and ferocity for what with other di- 
rections might have made noble and lofty, 
does not the original blame rest with those 
whose duty it was to interpose the strong in- 
terdict of parental authority at that period 
when its sway is all but omnipotent — against 
aught that inflicted suffering on the lowliest 
thing endowed with life, and lessened the re- 
verence for that costly gift which the Most 
High alone has power to bestow t 
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Many of our great writers have exemplified 
in their own conduct their attachment to animals, 
and some say have stooped their vast in- 
tellect — I would rather assert exalted it — ^in 
advocacy of their claims to the protecting ten- 
derness of those on whom they are dependent. 
Byron, in his immortal "Ode to his New- 
foundland dog/' shows how highly he estimated 
the sagacity, devotion, and fidelity of the 
canine race ; and Scott, Campbell, Bulwer, 
Dickens, &c., &c., all have written in the 
same merciful spirit regarding animalB in ge- 
neral; and there are writers, and these, too, 
" having authority," who in their earnest hope- 
fulness that recompense may be dealt them, 
in some measure, for the misery too many 
are made to suffer here, avow their belief 
that they shall live again in that region 
where pain and sorrow are not known. Their 
ultimate destination is a perplexing question, 
one in which, speculate as we may, no de- 
finite conclusion can be arrived at, and which 
can only be resolved when ^*all that is secret 
shall be revealed, all that is hidden made 
known." 
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The all but human intelligence of the dog 
makes us certainly scarcely willing to subscribe 
to the belief that when life is extinct total an- 
nihilation follows. Sir Walter Scott used to say 
that he would believe anything of a dog ; and who 
that . has watched and studied their idiosyncrasy 
but can furnish most marvellous instances of 
a power within them so akin to and border- 
ing on the reasoning faculties that we arc at a 
loss how to designate it? 

It is in peculiar races, of course, that it is 
more particularly discernible. K any of my 
readers possess a Scotch terrier, cannot their 
experience supply many and strange deeds ac- 
complished by them, and traits evinced which 
'^ instinct" seems a word too insignificant and 
lowering to express? 

I have myself one of this breed, such 
a paragon of acuteness, even for a dog, that I 
could fill sheets in recounting anecdotes of 
his astonishing sagacity, yet which, after all, I 
could scarcely expect the reader to give cre- 
dence to. Poor little fellow ! he has been oft- 
ducted twice, and as his recovery brought me 
into collision for the first and only time with 
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cne of die hmittm Becdons of Landon fife, a 
deUul cf tbe paiticiilarB nnj sot be altogether 
without interest for thoee who are the poe- 
seflBors of pet qmdmpeds. 

It waa m J costom dbrajB after breakfiut 
to let m J dog out for a ma and roB in the 
gnuB plot of die sqnsue opporate where I lire; 
and as most of the famifies living there have 
eanine txYounteSy it amoses me to see the 
morning gathering of them all, and watch than 
as thejr seem after oar fashion to exchange 
matntinal greetings with each other. After 
hal^n-honr he invariably returned home, 
announcing this by a "pretty considerable" 
loud bark at the street-door, sitdng patiently 
on the step thereof until the signal was an- 
swered. 

One morning, being much occupied with an- 
swering letters which had come by the early post, 
the very existence of the dog was forgotten by 
me, when the servant entered the room with the 
unwelcome announcement that "Dandie" had 
not returned. 

" Has he been out long ? " 

" An hour or more." 
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As I knew his perambulations never extended 
to that period, I became fidgety. Still, my 
faith in his intelligence prevailed over my 
anxiety, and I thought we should soon hear 
the well-known sharp demand for admission ; 
but time rolled on and he came not, and 
when all inquiries in the neighbourhood were 
exhausted, and all had alike failed in eliciting 
any information about him, I became convinced 
his absence from his well-known, well-loved 
home was a coerced one, and that he had been 
stolen. The next day I had handbills printed, 
giving a description of him, and offering a 
reward for his recovery. I could not forbear 
amUing at the remark made by the mistress 
of the shop where the bills were printed. 

^'It must be a dreadful thing," said she, 
^^to lose a dog, almost as bad as losing a 
child. Why, I have three cats, and I think 
if I lost one of them it would almost break 
my heart." 

The estimation dogs are generally held in 
was conclusively proved to me by the earnest 
sympathy the shopkeepers in whose windows 
the bills were exhibited manifested at my losS| 
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and the desire they expressed that he might soon 
be restored. Several days passed and I heard 
nothing, and was kept in suspense as to his 
fate. Well has suspense been termed "the pet 
torment of eternity ; '' for even in a small matter 
like this it wearied and worried me not a 
little. 

Many handsome dogs were brought to the 
house, that bore some resemblance to the points 
indicated in the handbills. They were said to 
have "followed'' the individuals who offered 
them, but to my apprehension they must have 
passed into their custody in a more questionable 
manner. At the end of a week, one evening 
during my absence from home, a man called 
about seven o'clock, requesting to "see the lady 
of the house." As the servant did not altogether 
like his external denotements, she was somewhat 
curt in her answer, refusing to state when he could 
see me if he called again; but at once her ob-^ 
duracy was overcome, and his inquiry eagerly 
replied to, when he hinted, in a most diplo* 
matic and mysterious manner, " that he thought, 
he was not sure, but he thought he could tell 
the lady something about a dog she had lost.'- 
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The girl, ordinarily a very unemotional person, 
except in any matter about the dog, to whom 
she was attached in an extraordinary degree 
— for servants, generally speaking, have seldom 
much affection for "domestic pets" — changed 
her tone and manner^ and arranged with the 
man to call again in an hour^s time. So ac- 
cordingly, when I returned at eight o'clock, 
the "handmaiden," with "gleeful face, and in 
cheerful accents," communicated the agreeable 
tidings that there "was at last news of 
* Danny.'" 

Exactly at the time appointed the man re- 
turned — a common, rough, rather repulsive-look- 
ing individual. He began his communication 
with a caution and reticence worthy of a min* 
ister of state, never committing himself to the 
indiscretion of a specific or disiinct avowal, 
but with that happy ambiguity which is charac- 
teristic of the phraseology of " statecraft." 

" He was acquainted with a partj/ who had 
heard something from another party about a dog 
that had been found in Piccadilly. He believed 
it was a Scotch terrier. Had the dog I had 
lost great brown eyest" 
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With tender remembrance I gave testimony 
to "Dan's" unusually large and expressive 
eyes. 

"Well, the party who knew the man who 
had found a dog/' always maintaining that ex- 
pression, "was going into the country the next 
day, and was disposed to buy the dog of his 
friend, and take him with him to catch 
rabbits; but if so be, ma'am, you think it is 
your dog, perhaps you would not mind making 
a good offer, and I will tell the man, and maybe 
he will accept it." 

I use his exact words. 

" Well, what do you call a good offer ? " 

" Well, you would not mind a sovereign, 
with a half-a-crown for my trouble in calling 
here." 

"Well, if you will bring him back, and it is 
really my dog, I will give you 1/. 2«. 6rf. Can 
you bring him to-night?" 

"Oh, no, lady, I cannot bring him here at 
all. You must come for him — and you must 
come alone.*' 

The idea of enduring dictation from such a 
person not a little chafed me. 
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^^ Alone ! I cannot do that — ^I mast have a 
gentleman with me." 

**Then you cannot see the dog if you have 
anyone with you," he sullenly answered. 

" Well, if I come alone where shall I find 
the dog?" 

" If you will meet me to-night at the end 
of Coventry Street, at teH o'clock, outside the 
public-house at the comer, I will bring the 
dog that perhaps is yours ! " 

^^ Most certainly I shall do no such thing ;^ 
unless you can bring the dog here, there is an 
end of the matter," I replied. 

" Oh, lady, that is quite impossible 1 If you 
can make it convenient to come to-morrow 
morning then at ten, to the place I said, it will 
do as well; but you must be alone!" 

I promised to comply, and the next morning 
went to the tea-shop at the end of Coventry 
Street, which I had arranged to make the 
try sting place with this respectable individual! 
I had not been in the shop five minutes when 
the man passed the window, and looked in. 
I at once went out, and he told me to follow 
him to Leicester Street, Leicester Square. He 
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then informed me the dog was in New Oxford 
Street, and offered the alternative proposals of 
my accompanying him there, or waiting where 
I was during the time he went to fetch him. 
As I was far too frightened to trust myself 
alone with the man, in any of the haunts he 
frequented, I consented to wait in the street 
where I was. This I did — ^not a very agree- 
able occupation — walking up and down a duD, 
stupid street like that. But the idea of res* 
cuing my poor " Dan " from " durance vile" — 
perhaps ill-treatment and starvation — sustained 
me. Odd enough, while I was waiting I naet 
an old friend, a gentleman — " Hollo, what are 
you doing here?" "Waiting for a thief," was 
my reply. I then entered into an explanation 
of all the circumstances. He was very desirous 
of remaining with me till the man's return, or at 
all events getting a policeman — ^he himself holds 
a high official appointment in the Metropolitan 
police — to keep "watch and guard" over me. 
But this I would not permit — as, to do so, would 
have been breaking my word to the man. I 
begged him to leave me — his parting injunc- 
tion being " to let him know the result,'* and 
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on no account to accompany the man anywhere. 
I set his mind at rest as to my doing any- 
thing so unwise or unlikely. After what seemed 
half-an-hour, at least to me^ the man returned^ 
bearing in his arms my own yeritable handsome 
pet. 

His first words were — *^ As sure, lady, as the 
sun is now shining above us, that dog knew 
the chain." He had asked me to let him have 
the chain he was accustomed to be taken out 
with. " The instant I went into the room with 
it he flew at it like a mad thing." 

After caressing "doggy," and finding that he 
looked in no wise injured, but seemed fat and 
well, I gave the man the stipulated IZ. 28. 6d, 
I never made one reproving remark, or asked a 
single question. The man was very respectful in 
his deportment. I have heard of some, under 
similar circumstances, who have not found this. 
But this man, in manner at least, was unexcep- 
tionable; before he left he remarked, " Now, 
ma'am, you have got your dog, I must try and 
find another for a lady. I saw a gentleman last 
night, who told me his sister had lost hers, 
a favourite dog, and she was a great invalid. 
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indeed quite bed-ridden, and so dotingly fond 
of her dog, that he believed it would be her 
death if it was not restored to her. He sajs 
he does not care what he pays to get it 
hajckr 

I expressed my hope, for the poor lady's 
sake, his search woidd be successful, and bade 
him get me a cab; and in a few minutes ^^Dan** 
and myself was deposited safely within it. And so 
ended my first episode with a " dog^stealer." 

I am not going to weary the reader with 
the details of the almost wild delight the poor 
animal manifested at a return to his old quar- 
ters. He appeared to have been well fed, as 
he did not seem very eager to eat the food 
oflTered, but drank so voraciously of the water 
that his thirst seemed almost insatiable. 

A fortnight from the day of his recovery, being 
Christmas-day, he had been again let out in 
front of the house for his morning perambu- 
lation, and on my return from church I learned, 
to my annoyance, that he was again missing, 
and also again stolen I was quite sure. As my 
friends suggested that, if I proved myself al- 
ways so ready to yield to a financial levy for his 
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recovery, I might calculate on having a small 
income to disburse for such purpose, I was 
prevailed upon to take no steps for his recovery, 
and waited for a fortnight, not very patiently I 
acknowledge, hoping some one would voluntarily 
bring him forward. But no one doing this, 
I again commenced the former process of 
advertising for him, circulating bills with the 
offer of reward. The result was identical. A 
man, a day or two after the appearance of 
the advertisement, called with the same tissue 
of falsehoods as his predecessor, only this time 
he pretended to fear the dog had been sent 
abroad. He asked a similar sum for nego- 
tiating the matter to that I had formerly paid.* 
But I resisted — at last agreeing to give 15«., 
with the supplementary 28. 6d. for his 
trouble. The place of assignation this time 
was the comer of Jermyn Street and Bury 
Street, near a large dreary-looking house, 
at that time shut up, as it had been for 
years, suggesting the idea that some law en- 
tanglement appertained to it. I was to meet 
the man at seven; and my being unattended 
was urged upon me as a necessity in terms 
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even more absolute and peremptory than 
the man in the former transaction had em- 
ployed. I consented to come alone ; but, as 
a measure of protection, arranged that a 
youth, the son of a dear friend, should follow 
my steps, and keep me in sight. 

At seven o'clock I was at the gloomy 
comer indicated, where the same man who 
had called in the morning, with another, 
more repulsive-looking even than himself, was 
in waiting. They began with the announce- 
ment that they had communicated with the 
person who had the dog, and he would 
not relinquish it for 15^., as he could sell 
him for more. I demurred to the demand, 
winding up my refusal with the words — **I 
will give no more than I said — ^I really 
cannot afford it.'* As I uttered the 
speech, a very elegant-looking young man 
passed me, who evidently heard it, for, after 
going a few steps, he returned, and, raising 
his hat, enquired "if there was anything 
his assistance could be of use in ? '^ I 
declined, explaining " that the recovery of a 
little dog was the subject under discussion." 
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He went away, but remained at a short 
distance till the whole affair had terminated. 
It was at the time when ** garrotting " was 
of such frequent occurrence in the streets of 
the metropolis: and I have always thought 
this young cavalier displayed in what he did 
the real chivalry which is so general a cha- 
racteristic of a true English gentleman. 
The spot was very lonely, the men forbid- 
ding, sinister, and most questionable in 
appearance, engaged, as he saw, in 
some matter in which they were enforcing 
*' black mail" from a lady apparently quite 
unprotected; and his proffered interposition, 
which, under some circumstances, would have 
been an impertinence, under the then existent 
ones only redounded to his advantage and 
credit. As the men could see by my manner 
that I was resolved not to be victimixed 
beyond the extent I bad named they whis- 
pered together, and told me one would re- 
main with me, while the other fetched the 
man who had the dog. In about five 
minutes all appeared. The till then unseen 
individual who had the animal in his arms 
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was one of the most evil, malignant-looking 
beings I ever saw. At first I doubted 
"Dan's" identity, for they had clipped him 
close — ^I suppose to avoid detection — and the 
metamorphosis in his appearance was so com- 
plete, that my first exclamation was, ^' That 
is not the dog I have lost." 

^*Yes, indeed it is — ^you just call him." 

I did so, and his individuality was at once 
satisfactorily ascertained. I gave the money, 
and the man darted off as precipitately 
as if the myrmidons • of the police were 
in pursuit, while one of the two left 
was despatched for a cab. The other began 
— "We shall get very little out of this 
job — only a shilling each. It is a poor way 

of getting a living, you see — it is Mr. ," 

naming a person in my locality, who, rumour 
asserts, is in connection with the dog-steal- 
ing fraternity^ "who gets all the money. It 
is a hard thing for such as voe to have so 
much trouble for a shilling." 

"Well, I suppose in another fortnight the 
dog will be stolen again," was my reply. 

"Oh, no, mam — ^you will not lose him 
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again" — too diplomatic to use the compro- 
mising term " stolen," adding, with the most 
perfect sang-froid^ *^We have spoken to all 
the men — leastways all we knows — ^not to 
take him. Because you behaves like a lady 
— you pays your money, and don't bother 
with asking questions — the man that had him 
before told us so." 

I could not help smiling at hearing his 
definition of what constituted a lady. I cer- 
tainly did not ask questions, as I felt assured 
I should only elicit falsehoods in reply. 

As I was getting into the cab, the poor 
dog rushed to a dirty puddle near, and began 
eagerly to drink the polluted water. It 
grieved me to see it> as it shewed how ve- 
hement his thirst was, and how he had been 
debarred from that which, when withheld, is, 
to a dog, such a cruel deprivation. 

When I got home, the friends waiting my 
arrival, like myself, scarcely believed but that 
a ^^ changeling " had been substituted for the 
original favourite, so entire was the transfor- 
mation in his appearance; and not in his outer 
aspect alone, for instead of the wonted bright, 
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cheerfiil, busy^ activity which so belongs to 
him, he looked drooping, moping, and dejected, 
with that cowed, pitiful expression of face, to 
me so affecting to witness in an animal, as 
it indicates too surely a tale of foregone severity 
and punishment. There was a hand-organ 
playing outside the house, and it was his 
ordinary custom, with a loud bark, to demon- 
strate his dislike to the music ; but he sat 
silent, and took no notice. The horrid thought 
flashed on me — have they cut out his 
tongue? as such an atrocity, having been per- 
petrated on a stolen dog, had been reported 
in the papers a short time previous. But 
when I said, ^^Dan, there is a cat in the 
garden," all apprehension on this score vanished, 
as he rushed downstairs with a bark as loud 
and vehement for the intruder as in bygone 
days. I do not doubt he had been subjected 
to much correction; and this to an animal to 
whom the uplifted finger of rebuke, or a 
threatened mythical "stick," had been all the 
discipline he had experienced — for his nature 
is so docile he requires none other — ^the change 
must have been fearful. How thankful I felt 
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I had rescued him from it I The morning 
after his recovery I wrote to the nearest 
magistrate in my district, detailing all the 
facts of his double abduction. He at once 
sent a superintendent of police to my house, 
with a request that, if I lost him again, I 
would take no steps, but apprize the author 
rities, and place the matter entirely in their 
hands. I have not had occasion to do this, 
as so vigilant a watch is exercised over him 
it is scarcely possible to lose him. 

For those of my readers who do not care 
for animals, I make an apology for this long 
" story about a dog " ; those who do will forgive 
me for it. 

That moment which must arrive to all — 
the one which has no successor in this world 
—came to Mr. Pringle, not only before he 
had reached life's extremest limit, but ere he 
had attained the average number of days 
allotted to man. The amount of sickness and 
suffering to which he had long been subjected, 
and which he bore with such uncomplaining 
equanimity and patience, made his friends 
look on his release from existence not with 
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the acuteness and poignancy which some be- 
reavements call forth ; nor could thej grieve 
that a pilgrimage which had been so rugged 
and struggling was ended, and that he who 
trod it had passed into the regions of blessed- 
ness and rest. There was consolation, rather 
llian bitterness, in the thought. 

'* The conflict with trial and trouble was o'er : 
He had anchored in peace on etemit/s shore.** 
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ABRAHAM JOHN VALPY. 

In these our dajs^ when some subjects are 
written on and discoursed about to wearying 
monotony, when every accessory thought or 
association of which they are suggestive, di- 
rectly or indirectly, has been recorded, ampli- 
fied^ and expatiated on with a tedious pro- 
lixity, I wonder that ** Cemeteries " have not 
employed the pens of more writers than they 
have. Mrs. Southey's "Chapters on Church- 
yards," good as it is, does not, by any means, 
exhaust a theme pregnant with such manifold 
lessons as each is charged with to the heart and 
conscience of every individual while wandering 
through their paths. What saddened, hallowing 
emotions and solemn warnings come athwart 
the mind when all around tells us of the 
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evanescence of time^ and the unstable^ fugi- 
tive tenure of that most prized of all pos- 
sessions — life. When so many graves have 
their consecrating memorial-stone, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of those who sleep 
beneath, the preponderating^ insignificant, even 
puerile inscriptions on them cannot but 
strike those who take the trouble to read 
many of them. Not only are they unworthy 
of the grandeur and majesty of the subject of 
which they treat, but too often distinguished 
and disfigured by a false and inflated senti- 
mentality, aUke repugnant to good taste and 
good feeling. I think the French cemeteries, 
though sometimes the epitaphs therein may be 
charged with afiectation, have more in them 
to touch the heart than we find amongst our 
own mural tablets. "To my mother, from her 
only child," which 1 read on one in Pfere la 
Chaise, in Paris, appealed, by its simplicity, more 
forcibly to my sympathy than the most elabo- 
rated eulogy could have done. 

I was very much startled some years since, 
while strolling through the cemetery just named, 
by observing on a splendid mausoleum an in- 
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scriptioii singularly dissonant from the prescript 
tive and traditional language ordinarily em- 
ployed. Instead of commemorating the death 
and virtues of the deceased in religious or 
devotional phraseology, the substitute adopted 
for this was the exquisite, but on this oc- 
casion somewhat incongruous verses of Tho- 
mas Moore, embodied in the well-known Irish 
melody : — 

*'It is not the tears at this moment shed, 

When the grave has but just closed o*er her, 
That can tell how beloved was the being that's fled^ 
Or how deep in our hearts we deplore her." &c. 

The whole of the poem was engraved; and 
tender and pathetic as are the words, 1 doubt 
if they would have been permitted to appear 
upon an English tomb. I was told afterwards 
that the monument had been erected, at an 
enormous outlay, by a Mr. Durant, an Irish 
gentleman, to the memory of his beautiful, 
beloved, and only daughter^ Emily, who died 
at the early age of sixteen. That he was an 
eccentric man, I think all will admit, when I 
record that he had christened his sons, whom 
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I met afterwards in society, by the names of 
the passions and months. I met " Hope," ** De- 
spair," and "May." The last was a sweet 
youth, and his name meetly typified him. I 
heard the same of "June." The other two 
ought to have changed agnomens, the first 
being gloomy, the other joyous. 

While on the subject of cemeteries, I can- 
not help remarking I know none in the neigh 
bourhood of London so prettily situated, and 
tastefully arranged, as that at Eltham, near 
Shooter's Hill, Kent. 

I was straying, a short time since, through 
the cemetery of Kensal Green, when my eye 
was arrested by this inscription on a hand- 
some monument : " Sacred to the memory of 
Abraham John Valpy," &c.— one of the oldest, 
truest, and most intimate of my friends. And 
though I knew that his death had occurred 
some years since, yet I felt startled when 
reading the announcement, and the same spasm 
of regret shot through my heart as comes with 
the tidings of some new and unexpected be- 
reavement. 

Beneath that silent tomb there lay moul- 
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dering in decay all that earth could claim of 
him that was gone! 

Where was his spirit now? 

When gazing on the graves of the loved and 
lost, from how many thousands of desolate^ sor- 
•rowing hearts has that question mingled with 
the oblation of their tears and sighs I Can it 
be that the being who, it may be but a 
short week since, shared all our joys and sor- 
rows, with whom our every care was partici- 
pated and divided, no longer takes cog- 
nizance of usT That the earthly tie severed — 
the "mortal having put on immortality" — we 
are dwelling no more in their love and in- 
terest T Surely it is not presumptuous, with 
our knowledge of the merciful dealings of the 
Deity with his creatures, to cling to the fond 
trust that he still permits to the departed 
some tender solicitude in, some watchful care 
over, those who yet sojourn upon earth, who 
made while here their world of wealth and 
happiness. "God is love!" and the faith and 
hope of strong earthly affection rejoice to be- 
lieve, with lowly and reverent confidence, that 
the ties of kindred knit heroi though severed 
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by the grave, are not for ever and for ever 
sundered ! It seems scarcely possible that even 
the stern conqueror, Death, has power to de- 
stroy and annihilate that brightest and holiest of 
human affinities and affections, a mother^s love 
for her child. That mother is gone to her 
eternal rest, but from the blue skies above we 
fancy her looking down still on the infant so 
lately nestling in her bosom^ whom her gentle 
and caressing voice soothed into tranquil slum- 
ber — hovering over the tiny cradle where her 
treasure lies, to watch^ defend, and guard its 
helpless, innocent life from harm and peril. 
Surely, to a mother^s love even the grave 
cannot bring extinction. But, say some^ if 
a perpetuated consciousness is allowed to the 
dead of the actions and movements of those 
they were linked in tenderness to while here 
*— how, if afflictions overtake^ calamity assail 
them, shall the blessedness now their portion 
have its full fruition ? But may it not be 
that in their present beatified state the end 
and purpose of these trials is revealed to them ? 
And that the chastisement, lacerating though it 
seemi will accomplish some mysterious, though 
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yet undeveloped, mission of mercy? We ask 
questions, indulge thoughts, ^* dream dreams" of 
futurity, yet still the heavens keep silence, and 
the interrogatory remains unanswered, the pro^ 
blem unsolved ; and not till the ^^ throne is set, 
and the books opened," shall the unfathomed 
secrets of eternity be disclosed. We can but be 
^^ strong in faith, nothing doubting," till it is the 
will of the Omnipotent ^^to make his ways 
known unto men." 

Abraham John Yalpy was the son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Valpy, of considerable repute in 
the world — not only for his scholarly acquire-* 
ments, but as having been the head of a largtf 
establishment for the education of youth, at 
Beading. Amongst the names enrolled there 
as scholars was that of the late Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, author of the well-known and beau- 
tiful tragedy of " Ion,* the first edition of which 
contained a most warm and grateful recog- 
nition of the benefits he had derived from his 
former master and instructor, Dr. Yalpy. 

I am not aware that Mr. Abraham Yalpy 
was himself an author — that he had quite 
talent enough to be a successfol on^ I 
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sincerely believe. He took his degree of M.A. 
at Oxford; and established himself in London 
as a printer, and from his press were issued 
divers editions of the Standard Glassies, and a 
most admirable one of Shakspeare, in fifteen 
volumes, with illustrations from the plates in 
BoydelFs edition and glossarial notes. He also 
published an edition of Pope, in four volumes, 
with a life of the poet, and critical notices 
to each of his poems, by the Eev. Dr. Croly, 
Mr. Valpy was so identified with literature, 
and mingled so much w:ith the literary men 
of his time — ^he was the friend of so many 
whom the world honours — all of whom, I am 
sure, will bear coincident testimony with mine, 
jiot only to his attainments, but to the kindly 
and amiable qualities of his heart — that he well 
deserves these pages of record. 

Of the pleasant circle he was wont to gather 
round him at his ever hospitable board how few 
yet remain! One by one they have become 
but dust and ashes I Besides his printing- 
house in Eed Lion Court, Fleet Street, which 
in a commercial point of view turned out 
a most prosperous undertaking, he was a 
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large shareholder in one or more of the well- 
known newspapers of the day, to which he 
occasionally contributed articles in criticism. 
He was an exceedingly persevering and indus- 
trious man, and amassed a handsome competence, 
which enabled him to retire from active pur- 
suits at an age when many men are yet but 
weary plodders towards the goal of fortune. 
He was a general favourite, as he well deserved 
to be. He was very gentlemanly in his ap- 
pearance, and from his habit of always dress- 
ing in black, was frequently mistaken for a cler* 
gyman. He had ever a pleasing manner, with 
a frank, cheerful smile, very agreeable to en- 
counter. He had a slight hesitation in his 
speech, which, when first meeting strangers, mani- 
fested itself to a somewhat painful degree ; but 
where he was intimate, and felt himself quite 
at his ease, you could scarcely detect the exist- 
ence of the defect. 

His physique taken altogether was very pre- 
possessing — rather under than over the ordinary 
standard, but well and compactly made. His 
complexion fresh and healthy, his face round, 
and his featores, though not prominent or marked. 
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well cut and defined, his whole face character 
ized by amiability and intelligence. Hair black| 
and in sufficient quantity for becomingness ; and 
then, besides these advantages, he had most 
unusually bright and expressiye daA eyes, beam- 
ing and lustrous eyes, which we pardoned their 
possessor being conscious if not a little vain of; 
and I believe my good, dear friend was some- 
what proud of those sparkling eyes of his — ^for 
J remember hearing him repeat more than once 
that while on the Continent he had accepted an 
invitation to a masked ball that was to take place. 
Prior to the evening appointed for the revelry, 
he had laid a bet with a lady friend that he 
would so disguise himself on the occasion as 
to defy his identity being discovered by his 
most intimate associate. When the even* 
ing came, the costume he had adopted so per- 
fectly metamorphosed him that, though several 
of his friends were present, all failed to pene- 
trate his disguise; and thus he traversed the 
rooms for some hours, 'and was beginning to con- 
gratulate himself on the laugh he would have 
against his fair friend at the failure of her boasted 
infallibility as a ^^ detective," when, just as he 
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waa thinking of departing, a pretty masked 
peasant accosted him laughingly with these 
words :— 

"At last, Mr. Valpy, I have found you — 
you would have given me a great deal of trou- 
ble, but you know you could not mask your 
eyes." 

" And was that how you discovered me T " 

"Of course it was; I would know you all 
the world over by your eyes — for who else in 
Europe has suchT" 

And so the pretty truth-teller — ^I will not call 
her flatterer, for his eyes were remarkable — 
gained the bracelet which was to be the award 
of success in her recognition; and a handsome 
one I doubt not it was, for a more generous 
man never lived — and I feel equally assured 
of the good taste he displayed in the selec- 
tion, for he had an artistic eye, and in all 
matters of ornament or decoration shewed a 
judgment and discrimination alike delicate and 
refined. I have said he was generous. How 
many cases of indigence and want have I 
heard of his ministering to! In the possession 
of a handsome income, without any sons or 
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daughters to draw on his exchequer, he dis- 
pensed with cheerfiil and liberal hand of the 
resources his own energy and perseverance had 
amassed. 

He was one of those men — would there were 
more such 1 — who never seem so pleased as when 
employed in serving others. No outlay of time, 
no expenditure of trouble, was grudged in 
the advancement or promotion of good to his 
fellow-man. Eecompensed enough, even if to 
these was added a large pecuniary disbursement, 
if he had lightened the burden of anyone's care, 
or opened an avenue for their profit and ad- 
vantage. He had a very large and influential 
connection; and as this was generally known, 
he was subject to constant appeals for his 
interest or assistance to procure " votes," '* ap- 
pointments," &c., &c. But promptly and wil- 
lingly he responded to all, and failure in 
achieving what he sought cast over his spirit 
a shadow of disappointment almost as dark 
as if his exertions had been for personal instead 
of relative benefit. *'Do good to thy neigh- 
bour" was the precept he followed out in its 
strictest and largest fulfilment. As, after read- 
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ing the play of "Ion," I expressed a wish 
to make the acquaintance of its talented 
author^ he promised to introduce me to him. 
So accordingly one day he brought Mr. Justice 
Talfourd to call upon me, though at that 
period he had not been advanced to judicial 
honours. 

The morning he did so, it unfortunately 
happened I had a lady visitor who was blessed, 
or contrariwise^ with that volubility of speech 
which some individuals, for the misfortune of 
others, are endowed with. Truly has it been 
said, "A passion for talk is one of the most 
enduring in the human breast — from the 
cradle to the grave a talkative disposition will 
shew itself;" and as my dear old lady visitor 
was of somewhat advanced age, and I suppose 
thought that in the natural course of events she 
could not much longer indulge her ^' passion,^ 
she was determined to lose no time — so kept 
up a flow of words, rapid and continuous. 
As I am a very good liatenerj I could have 
borne with the infliction patiently enough under 
ordinary circumstances, but longing as I did 
to judge whether the gifted author of "Ion" 
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waa as felicitous a conversationalist as he was a 
dramatist, I was sadly irritated and provoked 
that by her ceaseless chatter she neither af- 
forded him, nor any one present^ the oppor- 
tunity of speaking a dozen words. 

Directly he began an observation, she cut 
it short with "I beg your pardon, just allow 
me to tell about," &c,, &c. At £rdt he seemed 
rather amused at her loquacity, but at last 
(no wonder) disgusted. As the old lady had 
intimated that she was come to pass the day 
with me — a self-issued invitation — ^her departure 
was an event certainly not immediate. Seeing 
this, Mr. Talfourd proposed to Mr. Valpy that 
they should call upon me some other morn- 
ing. 

I was thoroughly annoyed when the door 
closed upon him ; and I felt that out of the 
half-hour of the time he had been my visitor, 
twenty minutes, at least, of it had been con- 
sumed by that babbling, engrossing woman. 
There was nothing very striking or especially 
attractive in his appearance — in fact, he ap- 
peared to me rather a heavy-looking man. 
This, perhaps, was owing partly to his juxta- 
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position with Mr. Valpy, who was very parti-t 
cularly bright^ animated^ and vivacious. All 
that he was permitted to utter had reference 
to the Literary Fund, at the anniversary of 
which he had assisted the day before — and 
made a speech, to which I had listened with 
great interest from my seat in the ^^ Ladies' 
gallery." 

There are few persons who feel they are 
above and beyond the average of intelligence, 
who do not seek to effect some change — carry 
out some measure — which has for its object 
the regeneration of the political, moral, or phy- 
sical economy of the community to which they 
belong. Dear Mr. Valpy had his hobby too, 
and this it was: a strong desire to alter, and, 
as he thought, improve the orthography of his 
native tongue, as in general use and adoption. 

He maintained that, according to common 
sense, words ought to be spelt in precise ac- 
cordance with the sound they convey to the 
ear. He always followed out his own sug- 
gestion and system in letter-writing, and as I 
had frequent correspondence with him, I at last 
became initiated in the innovations he had 

U2 
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adopted, which at first, I acknowledge, so 
puzzled and mystified me^ that I could not soIyc 
their meaning. As a specimen of the style 
in which he spelt, take the following sentence 
in a note: — 

^^As I lum from Siasii (Cecil) that u arr 
verry Uzxy^ I ahal not haul to-day as I prup- 
posedJ* 

There were several converts and adherents to 
this new ^^ Phonetic School," as it was denomi- 
nated. They even established a journal, which not 
only advocated their views, but was of course 
printed in conformity with the rules and 
farmuke they sought to introduce. But the 
new method had only partial success or 
result. Mr. Valpy persistently, to the very 
last, acted in consonance with it. I know 
the latest letter I ever received from him, to 
one unaccustomed to the peculiarities of his 
orthography, would have seemed little less 
difficult of solution than the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

A young friend, coiacidentally with myself, 
had a strong desire to inspect Bethlem 
Hospital. Strange taste! But we were 
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then both of that age when the new and the 
unknown offer powerful inducements and al- 
lurements to the mind and the^ imagination — 
when freshness and novelty atone for even 
the mingUng therein, it may be, of pain and 
sadness. Later in life, when tribulation and 
anguish have done their appointed task of 
torturing the heart and darkening the 
spirit within us, we look back with equal 
regret and surprise at this voluntary ac- 
quaintanceship with scenes of sorrow and 
suffering — this gratuitous association with the 
spectacle of stricken humanity — ^unless, instead 
of morbid curiosity, a better and higher motive 
is supplied by the desire to minister to the 
wants or mitigate the sufferings of those now 
passing through life's appointed ordeal of grief 
and calamity. I had often been to those 
blessed asylums — would they more abounded ! 
— for the reception of those afflicted with 
bodily ailment, the hospitals of the metropo- 
lis, to visit servants in our family, whom 
accident or disease had compelled to seek 
their succouring shelter, and always returned 
with a grateful acknowledgment that the 
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bounty of the affluent and the wealthy had 
surrounded^ with such appliances of skill, ease, 
and comfort, t^e sick-bed of the indigent, and of 
those who in necessity's heavy hour had none 
to help them. The repugnance which some of 
bur poorer brethren exhibit to become patients 
in a hospital has always appeared to me perfectly 
unaccountable. Offer them the cleanliness, the 
watchful care, the liberal provision for all their 
wants, together with the aid of the highest 
professional genius there afforded, and yet 
many will hang back — perhaps altogether re- 
fuse the proffered boon — preferring to remain 
in the squalor and dirt of an ill-ventilated 
room, with only such nursing as that supplied 
by occasional visits of a neighbour, who 
snatches a few moments from her day of 
toil to look in and inquire "how they are 
getting on," with nothing but the coarsest 
viands at command, and of these perhaps but 
a scanty portion, nothing but the hurried visit 
of the ill-paid parish doctor to prescribe for 
their sufferings^ and use any remedial measures 
to soothe perhaps the agony racking their 
frame. Yet, in defiance of all this, they make 
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their selection in favour of the deplorable 
cheerlessness and dreariness of their own one 
apartment to the airy, spacious, well-warmed 
wards of a hospital. 

I never pass one without a blessing on 
those who founded it, and a prayer for its 
afflicted inmates; as also I never look at a 
prison without an internal shudder. There is 
something to me inexpressibly depressing in 
even the exterior of these gloomy structures, 
with their high frowning walls and heavy iron 
bars. The very idea that these receptacles 
are the abode of the pariahs of the large human 
family whom inherent vice and depravity — or 
how much oftener the urgings of desperate want, 
or the goadings of sharp poverty — ^have madly led 
to the infraction of the laws of their country — 
fills me with the most mournful and melan- 
choly imaginings. What burdened yet defi- 
ant hearts, what rebellious and darkened 
consciences, what a hopeless future, what a 
hideous and remorseful past, must be the doom 
of many now pent-up within I Yet, outcasts and 
criminals and sin-polluted as these men and 
women are now, they were all innocent children 
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once, with the frolics and gambols, the pretty 
pranks, the exuberant gleesomeness, of happy, 
thoughtless infancy ; and these branded beings 
— the shunned and condemned — and with 
some perhaps this was not so long ago — were 
once the pride of some father*s home — ^the joy 
of some fond mother's loving heart; and now 
they lie in a dungeon's noisome cell — with 
the manacles upon their limbs, brought down to 
the degrading level of association with criminals, 
and shut out from the glorious sunshine, 
the breezy air, the gracious showers, and 
the blue and starry heavens. Oh I ought 
we not, when we realize the amount of 
suflFering every criminal prison holds, to 
pray that a beneficent Creator would in- 
spire those appointed to legislate for 
the community, with wisdom to decree, as 
well as endow them with strength to accom- 
plish, such measures as may tend to thin the 
felons' ranks. And surely our hearts should 
prompt us to offer yet another prayer, too, 
of praise and thanksgiving, that the mercy of 
the Most High had preserved our own ^^ feet 
from falling:" might we not also have gone 
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astray, if the security of position had not 
preserved us from the assaults and triak of 
those temptations to whose exigencies those 
hapless ones have surrendered? While we 
blame and condemn sin in another, let us 
ask our own hearts this question — how should 
I have acted had I been placed in the like 
predicament? If the question is answered 
honestly, pity will surely temper and mingle 
with our judgment, and qualify the verdict we 
pass on an offender. 

And now to retrace and describe my one visit 
to Bethlem Hospital. During the sojourn of my 
young friend in London, it was one of the insti- 
tutions she most especially desired to personally 
inspect. At this time — and probably the same 
wholesome restrictions regulate it still — ^it was not 
a very facile thing for strangers to obtain admis- 
sion to view the establishment. Certain rules 
and observances were ri^dly enforced, and an 
order from a visiting magistrate was always 
necessary. Now Mr. Valpy was a man who 
always seemed to be acquainted with precisely 
the ^^ right man in the right place,'* to procure 
you admission anywhere. So I asked him if he 
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had intercessoty influence sufficient to obtain us 
ingress — not, as he was often requested, to get 
me a glimpse at some artist's studio, or access 
to an all but impenetrable private picture-gallery 
— but eutranoe within the gloomy portals of 
Bethlem. As usual, his mediation was successful, 
and my friend and self, with three gentlemen, one 
a magistrate and friend of Mr. Y.'s, were ad- 
mitted into the vast, dreary edifice in St. George's 
Fields. The matron and house-surgeon were 
added to our party, which, of course, was further 
augmented by the accompaniment of the stal- 
wart keepers who were attached to the differ- 
ent wards we visited. Long as are the years 
that have passed since then, I can now forcibly 
recall the solemn and awe-stricken sensation — ^the 
thrilling and mysterious dread — which crept over 
me as I entered the melancholy abode where 
madness reigned supreme. As the ponderous 
gates closed, and the heavy key turning in the 
strong lock echoed in my ears, I felt an in- 
definable touch of positive fear and apprehen- 
sion — it almost seemed as if personal peril 
threatened me, and my own incarceration there 
would result from the visit. I became so 
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dreadfully nervoiu and cowardly^ that I be- 
sought Mr. to take me out again — my emo- 
tions resembled those^ I think^ of a dear fright- 
ened child thrust into a darkened room. My 
young friend, of bolder temperament and 
stronger nerves, scoffed and laughed, and com- 
bated my temporary terror, and at last suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of a glass of water, 
in restoring me to something like courage 
and composure, and I consented to advance. 
Once fairly within, I confess that an eager, 
intense, almost breathless curiosity was the do- 
minant feeling, and by it my late timidity was 
alike completely vanquished and overborne. I 
was all eyes, all ears, to see and hear, observe 
and scrutinize. The extcaordinary and exquisite 
cleanliness which prevailed in and character- 
ized every part of the establishment was so 
conspicuous, that though the other public build- 
ings I had visited possessed also this signal 
advantage, yet it seemed none I had ever been 
in was equal in this respect to the one we 
were then inspecting* I make the remark 
with regret — at the same time my words only 
record a truth, when I say, in the distinction 
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of cleanliness how often do the public edifices 
dedicated to charity put to shame many of 
the private dwellings even of the affluent 
amongst us. This sin — ^for want of cleanliness^ in 
my eyes, amounts to such — must lie at woman's 
door, within whose department and superin- 
tendence it falls. If I were a man, few tres- 
passes in a woman would be less venial in 
my estimation than any infringement on the 
code of cleanliness, whether personally, or in 
any department of the household which she 
is deputed to govern. 

At Bethlem Hospital, every detail — ^whether 
walls or flooring, furniture or bedding — was 
faultlessly and spotlessly clean ; nor did the 
kitchen, which we visited, offer any exception 
or deviation from the universal rule which 
there prevailed — all the cooking utensils, all the 
culinary implements, were, as they ought to be, 
stainless, polished, and bright. Their appear- 
ance offered quite a temptation to partake of 
what they contained. The viands, too, which were 
preparing smelt very savoury and appetizing. I 
had somehow — ^I hardly know by what mental 
inference — always imagined in my own mind 
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a lunatic asylam as exhibiting a marked 
silence and gloomy aspect^ and was not at all 
prepared for the clatter of tongaes, and active^ 
busj, almost cheerful appearance the different 
wards displayed. Many of the helpless inmates 
were employed in some handicraft ; some of 
the women knitting or making little mats^ 
and the men engaged in light labour, such 
as shoemaking, tailoring, &c., these having 
been probably their ordinary avocations. Some 
of them came up to us, offering the articles 
they were making for our purchase. 

The reader of these sketches has probably 
detected that I have an admiring and, I may 
add too, a keen eye for physical beauty. 
I quite subscribe to the poet's celebrated 
words — 

'* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 

So early and so strangely did my appreciation 
of good looks manifest itself, that, when I 
was a little child, I never would ^^ make 
friends" with any whom my infantine taste 
did not pronounce "pretty.** I therefore had 
prepared for the visit I was now paying an 
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extra amount of commiseration and sympathy 
for any of those patients who^ though afflicted 
with the loss of nature's loftiest endowment, 
yet retained their original external attractive- 
ness. 

As we traversed ward after ward, and 
gazed on the poor, too often vacant-looking, 
faces of those who inhabited them, I could 
not help observing that I had never seen so 
large an assemblage of altogether plain people 
— men and women were equally so. By no 
exuberance of imagination could you bestow 
on aoy the mediocre and qualified appellative 
of "interesting." Not one countenance 'chal- 
lenged admiration, or invited comment, as 
being "well-favoured;'* ordinary, commonplace- 
looking were they all, in the largest and most 
comprehensive sense of that expression. The 
single exception to the rule, amongst the 
hundreds we saw^ was a young girl, who had 
a pretty, innocent, rather dollish-looking face, 
with an exquisite complexion^ accompanied by 
a very light, petite, and graceful figure. She 
at once became a marked object of curiosity 
and compassion to me, and I eagerly inquired 
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of the surgeon if he knew aught of her 
past history, or of the causes which had led 
to her insanity. 

It was the ^Id story — ^the tale so oflten 
told — the one paralleled by thousands, to be 
succeeded, alas I perhaps by an equal number 
of thousands hereafter, of woman's credulity 
and man's betrayal. She had been lady's-maid 
in a family of rank, the son-and-heir of which, 
to gratify his own wretched, fleeting whim, and 
pamper to his profligacy, professed himself her 
lover, and promised her marriage. With that 
overweening trustfulness — ^that generous and un- 
doubting faith — ^which has plunged 90 many of 
the fairest of God's creatures into the inextrica* 
ble abyss of woe and ruin, she listened and 
believed — ^loved, and was lost. Then followed 
the stereotyped result : the ^Movely toy so 
fiercely sought, had lost its charm by being 
caught;" the fleeting passion over, the heart- 
less seducer fled, and the shock of his sudden 
and total desertion brought on raving in- 
sanity. And what was the future of these 
twe T She confined in a receptacle for 
lunaticsi there possibly to be immured for 
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years, and within it exhale her parting 
breath ; and he to figure hereafter, perhaps 
as one of the ^^ honourable men'' of the 
nation, to whom would be confided the solemn 
mission and responsibility of framing laws 
against crime, and legislative enactments 
gainst yice and immorality! 

^*' Skies ! oh, where are thy deansing waters ? 
Earth I oh, when will thy wonders cease ? *' 

This poor girl came up to me, and, in 
tamest, beseeching tones, but with great wild- I 

ness of manner, whispered: — 

'^They are confining me here unjustly. I 
am kept away from my friends, who do not 
know where I am. Can you not take me 
out with you I" 

On a hint from the doctor, I appeared to 
humour her, answering: — 

"I do not know how I can get you cut. 
You see, you have no bonnet on, and this 
will be noticed." 

To which the poor, deluded girl replied : — 

"Oh, this will do for a bonnet," placing 
on her head the little worsted mat she was 
so busily making. 
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She tried to catch hold of mj arm, and 
force me along towards the door. Upon this, 
the doctor, who, during our colloquy, had 
fallen back some paces, came forward, saying, 
somewhat sternly:— 

"What right have you to touch that young 
lady? Go and sit down there immediately." 

She did this, but, before doing it, uttered 
one loud piercing shriek at the failure of her 
hopes of enfranchisement, which rung in my 
ears for many a day after ; and I confess the 
thought rushed to my mind that I wished its 
hideous and appalling vibration could have been 
heard by him who, for his selfish libertinism, 
had to an immortal being, while exulting in 
life's sweetest bloom, substituted pollution 
for purity, despair for peace, a vacant and 
aimless existence as a hopeless lunatic — for 
such the doctor said she was — ^for a career of 
honest industry and cheerM labour. Several 
of the patients addressed me. One old lady 
said she was seized with a sudden fancy for 
me, and came up simpering and smiling with 
the exclamation, "I wish, miss, very much to 
speak to youP 

VOL. II. X 
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. Of course I expressed my willingness to listen 
to ber communication. 

" Well, now tell me what you have to say 
to mer* 

^^A great deal for your good. I intend to- 
make you an heiress." 

"That is very kind of you, indeed,** I re- 
plied. 

^^Yes, I am worth half a million of money^^ 
and I will leave it all to you.*' 

"But that would not be fair for me to have 
it all," I rejoined. 

" Yes, it would, for you are my grand- 
daughter, you know. So give me a piece of 
paper, and I will give it you all now.** 

To please her, I took a leaf out of my 
pocket-book and gave it her, and also a penciL 
She covered the paper with some unintelligible 
characters, and then placed it in my hands, 
with much form and solemnity, saying, as she 
did this, "There, now, when I am dead, joxl 
will be the richest woman in England!'* 

Some of the patients had separate apart- 
nfients assigned them for their exclusive oo* 
cupancy, and these were ornamented in con-; 
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formity with their own fantastic tastes. Ond 
especially had a large collection of stuffed birds, 
which he fancied were alive, and to which he talked 
as affectionately as if they could have answered 
him with their cheerful music. Doubtless a 
passion for these pretty feathered creatures had 
distinguished him ^^when reason held its sway/' 
One, whose reli^ous fanaticism had terminated 
in hopeless insanity, sat at a table, in the 
room of wUch he was sole tenant, with 
a krge Bible spread open before him, which 
he was poring over, and from which he oc- 
casionally read out passages aloud, ac<;ompanied 
with much gesticulation. There was a gloomy 
dejection in his face, yery painful to witness. 

The surgeon, addressing him, said: ^^Mf* ^ 

had you not better, on this lovely day, *Come 
and take a walk in the grounds? — we are all 
going there now.** 

" No, thank you, sir — my place is here — I 
want nothing but this!'* laying his hand rever- 
ently on the sacred volume before him. 

I remarked to the surgeon that he seemed 
very rational; but, in answer, he informed me 
that he exhibited much cunning, and was al- 

x2 
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together one of the most difficult and trouble^ 
some patients to manage in the whole estab- 
lishment. 

We descended to the spacious grounds at^ 
tached to the hospital, where numbers of its 
inmates were taking their daily exercise — 
chatting, laughing, and apparently quite en- 
joying themselves. One of them, a very 
superior and gentlemanly-looking man, came up 
to our party, and addressing the doctor, said :— 
"Could I speak a moment to you, sir?** 
"Certainly — what do you wish to say?*' 
" I know that I have been deranged, and 
that it was quite proper to place and keep 
me here, and that at one time drink, or any 
kind of excitement, was hurtful and improper 
for me ; but now I am quite well. As the 
Magistrates meet to-day, will you do me the 
great favour to ask them if I may be per- 
mitted the indulgence of a few cigars t'* and 
he offered a shilling for the purchase of the 
coveted luxury. 

His manner was so coherent, so calm and 
collected, so entirely free, as it appeared to 
me, from any indication of insanity, that I 
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felt quite cross when the doctor, in reply to 
his respectful, almost humble appeal^ peremp- 
torily and sharply denied compliance with the 
poor man's request, saying — "No ! — no 1 we must 
have no cigars here," I pleaded for a revoca- 
tion of what I thought a stem decree ; but he 
was inexorable — no doubt weU and wisely so 
— explaining, in extenuation, that the man, 
despite his present appearance of gentleness 
and submission, was yery yiolent and dangerous 
at intervals. 

In one of the rooms we visited were placed 
the female patients who had been admitted 
into the Asylum that day. They were mostly 
cases of what is termed " melancholy madness." 
They all had had their heads shaved. This, 
and the dreary fixed expression of despair 
stamped on their poor wan faces, made their 
appearance irresistibly painful and afiecting. 
They were seated with their heads drooping 
on their breasts, and their hands clasped to- 
gether on their knees; and the listless vacancy 
and dejection of their attitude seemed illus- 
trative and typical of the overthrow of all 
human hope in their weary, weighed down. 
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desolate hearts. Our presence caused no change 
in their aspect ; they none of them even 
looked up, but sat mute and immovable, 
save one or two, who were rocking them- 
selves backwards and forwards on their chairs; 
and any one might have served as a model 
for an artist as an embodiment of unutterable 
hopelessness. 

We made a very minute inspection of the 
kitchen: women always take an interest in 
that department of a household, and, as I 
have observed, were delighted, almost aston- 
ished, at the rare cleanliness everywhere dis- 
cernible. Dinner was progressing ; the food 
seemed excellent of its kind, and well cooked, and 
showed that the same anxious care presided 
in ministering to their bodily comforts, as 
was exhibited in all the admirable measures 
in operation for their mental restoration. It 
was now intimated that we had gone through 
the whole of the departments of the building 
ordinarily visited by strangers. My little young 
lady friend, who possessed such an excess of 
feminine curiosity, that I used to tell her I 
was sure Blue Beard's inquisitive wife was aa 
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ancestress of hers, anxiously inquired of the 
surgeon if he "was sure we had seen every- 
thing that could be seent" 

The surgeon acknowledged there were cer- 
tainly some cells we had not visited, but 
that very few persons ever desired to do so. 

" Why ? " eagerly demanded Miss , 

her curiosity now stimulated to the highest 
pitch. 

"Because they are our worst casesj and it 
requires strength of nerve to see them." 

" Do let us see them I " interposed Miss . 

The surgeon looked at her steadily and 
inquiringly, asking : — 

"May I know what makes you so very 

desirous of seeing what few ladies could be 
prevailed on to do?" 

Mr. - —^ explained, aside, that the lady 
was "literary;" and as that definition suffices 
with many to account for eccentricity or singu- 
larity, even when exercised in the largest 
amount, the doctor expressed no more wonder 
or astonishment at her pertinacity. I was for 
ignominious flight ; but she kept resolutely 
bold of my anoi literally dragging me along 
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with her. As we approached that part de- 
voted to these hapless beings, their wild^ un- 
earthly howliDgs smote upon our ears ; and 
there was something in the sound bo startling 
and pitiful that I saw my Mend grow 
pale and trembling. 

"Let us go back/' I said. 

"No/' she replied, rallying her courage ; 
"they cannot hurt us." 

So we proceeded onwards, and at last 
reached the place from whence those hideous 
cries had proceeded, and were there and then 
confronted with a spectacle which the many 
years that have passed since have never 
dimmed or obliterated, but which I recall 
now as palpably before me as if the event 
was but a yesterday's occurrence. And truly 
the sight we gazed on was one not 
only calculated to arouse in our hearts the 
keenest emotions of compassion and pity, but 
also . to preach a loud homily to man's 
vaunting pride and boastful intellectuality — ^as 
we beheld how very low, abject, and degraded 
in the scale of being it may consist with the 
purposes of Divine wisdom to reduce some 
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of the ^^ heirs to immortality" he has fashioned. 

These poor, helpless beiDgs, ^ho constitute 
the " worst cases/' were all men — four in number, 
and were dressed in striped woollen vestments 
— fitting close to their skin. Two of the 
most intractable and violent were confined 
literaUy in cages, with bars reachmg to the 
ceiling — such as we see appointed to the 
hyena or tiger, or other wild animals, in the 
Zoological Gardens ; and like these, they were 
running ceaselessly backwards aild forwards in 
their dens, while they uttered screams and 
yells of the most appalling description. One 
of them, the surgeon said, was a Portuguese 
seaman, adding this afiecting remark in refer- 
ence to this special case: — 

" We suppose, poor feUow I he sleeps 
sometimes, but really we do not know when. 
He appears capable of living yrithout it; for 
he is always in the restless, unquiet state you 
see him in now." 

And yet he had been there — if my 
memory errs not — as long as two years. I 
know the period indicated excited my sur- 
prise that life under such circumstances could 
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Bcrutiny on him| and inyested him with a 
new and extraordinary interest. The surgeon 
spoke to him — asking him several questions 
about his health, if he had dined, &c., but 
to none did he vouchsafe a reply, and we 
never once heard the sound of his voice. 
What led to his insanity I know not, neither 
even am I aware whether he recovered his 
intellects or died in Bethlem Hospital. 

The sights we had seen — the suffering wit- 
nessed — the sounds we had heard — all com- 
bined entirely to unnerve and subdue me; 
and as even my little friend's curiosity had 
been overpowered by her still stronger feminine 
tenderness and sympathy, and she was now, 
like myself, sad, silent, and tearful, we be- 
sought as speedy a retreat from where we 
then were as possible; and never did I so 
welcome the sweet firesh air of heaven — albeit 
the atmosphere was St. George's Fields — ^as 
when the gates of Bethlem Hospital closed 
upon us! 

And so ended my solitary visit to a 
lunatic asylum. Doubtless now, under the 
present system of non-restraint, when science 
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and beneficence surround the insane with all 
the merciful accessories they are capable of 
receiving, a visit to an establishment devoted 
to their reception is not the painful fact it 
was "a long time ago." 

I have been often asked to go over 
^^Hanwell" and other "Retreats/' but my 
visit to Bethlem so affected me — those 
chained and howling men haunted me, waking 
and sleeping, for so many weeks after — that 
I have never felt any inclination to renew 
intercourse with any scenes or associations 
calculated to renew the painful impression. 
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We all know and admit, for experience fur- 
nishes us with proofs irrefragable, that it is 
only a few in this world hj whom any marked 
pre-eminence in position is attained, and who 
take their loftj stand as the accredited pos- 
sessors of fortune's coveted favours, whether of 
wealth, or beauty, or genius. To the commu- 
nity at large these are but with a niggard 
hand JEUBsigned, and the absence of these en- 
dowments, though all share alike humanity's 
general but limited joys, and many sorrows, 
enables them to fulfil the course appointed 
them, in obscurity it may be, but probably, 
at the same time, with more of peace and tran- 
quillity than is felt and enjoyed in the career 
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of those envied ones who are basking in the 
sunshine of popular apphtuse, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of flattery and adulation^ and who, 
while deemed by the many the happiest of 
the happy, often number hours of anguish and 
agony they may be thankful to have escaped 
an immunity from. 

The subject of this sketch has obtained a 
two-fold celebrity, being equally renowned iot 
her talent and beauty. Society has unhesitat- 
ingly and xmanimously conceded to her that 
she owns both these attributes; and none who 
have read her works^ or looked upon her fea- 
tures in life, or as she is very correctly re- 
presented in the many portraits taken of her, 
can dissent from the general verdict, or deny 
her title to an ample endowment alike of intel- 
lectual and physical gifts. 

She is a scion of that stock of whom it was 

written — 

" That all the men were witty, • 
And all the women pretty." 

As a " Sheridan,'* her dowry of beauty was 
therefore only her natural inheritance* Her 
mother was the authoress of a tale too little 
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known, called ^* Carwell, or Crime and Sorrow," 
and it is much to be regretted that haying 
shown her capabilities of producing a work of 
such strong, vivid, and unusual interest as the 
one alluded to, she never subsequently favoured 
the world with another production. She was 
said to have been a woman of extraordinary 
loveliness. 

The late Lord Nugent^ who, in the matter 
of feminine attractions, was no incompetent 
judge, told me that this same Mrs. Sheridan 
was by far the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen in any clime or country — that 
none of her daughters rivalled her supremacy 
in this respect, not even the much-extolled 
and crowned Queen of Beauty at Lord Eglin- 
toun's tournament, then Lady Seymour — now 
Duchess of Somerset. 

It is many, many years since I saw Mrs. 
Norton: she was at that time in the full meri- 
dian of life and loveliness. She was editress 
of a monthly periodical, which, much to her 
credit, she intended should alone have contri- 
butions from the pens of her own sex, mak- 
ing it an avenue alike for the development 
TOL. 11. X 
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of female talent, and an opening for employ- 
ment and remuneration. It was in reference 
to this^ her projected design, that I saw her. 
I had sent her some articles, and about one 
of these she wished some particulars, and 
asked me to call on her, and furnish them 
personally. I gladly promised to do this, for 
I was not a little curious to see one who had 
engrossed no inconsiderable share of public con- 
Tersation, and whose picture few print-shops 
failed to exhibit conspicuously in their win- 
dows. 

On reaching her house, I was shown into 
the drawing-room, which was not filled with 
multiplied likenesses of herself, as I have seen, 
where the hostess is or fancies herself a beauty. 
I remember going with a friend to dinner once 
at a house near Park Lane, where I counted no 
less than nine different portraits, miniatures, 
and statuettes, scattered about the dining 
and reception-rooms of the lady of the house! 
Even one of the panels of the walls Jn 
the largest of these was ^voted to a full 
length portrait of her. The vanity of the 
woman was at once made evident by such 
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unusual and inordinate replicaticmB of her 
features; nor were they at all deserving of 
such manifold reproduction, for her beauty^ 
if that epithet could with truth at' all be 
applied to her, was of the most yulgar^- 
coarse, and commonplace character. 

After waiting what seemed to me a con^ 
siderable time, Mrs. Norton at length entered 
the room. She apologized very gracefully and 
courteously for this delay in making her ap- 
pearance, giving as explanation that she had 
been at Devonshire House the night before^ 
and had not returned till late in the mom-^ 
ing. She offered this plea also as an excuse 
for the costume she wor^ which was of 
deshabilley laughingly adding — 

^'To tell you the truth, I have not long 
been up. It is not much after ten^ ia 
it!" 

She was dressed in a white checked muslin 
Peignoir. At that period it was much more 
uncommon than I am happy to say it now 
is to see a lady without stays, however early 
in the morning — the hideous process then 
being general of commencing with the first 
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rites of the toilette the injurious and un- 
natural system of compression^ till^ by all 
regular and irregular agencies, a woman was 
made, ^^like an hour-glass, exceedingly small 
in the waist/* Mrs. Norton evidently neither 
wore stays nor bodice. She had always a 
tendency to exulperance in form, and the 
colour of her wrapper and the absence of 
the restrictive appliances of steel and whale- 
bone gave to the eye her figure in its full 
development. Perhaps the very precise and 
fastidious might have pronounced that she 
looked somewhat loose and untidy — but at all 
events you saw she was at her ease; and in 
that epoch of tight-lacing it was a positive 
relief to see any woman who exhibited an 
appearance of freedom, and for whom your 
fears and sympathies were not aroused lest 
the very breath of life should be squeezed 
out. 

My first impression on seeing her was, 
that she was not the very beautiful woman 
I had heard her described as being, and I 
was to a certain amount disappointed. I am 
a great admirer of rosy lips, not only as 
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being almost ever the interpreters of sound 
health, but I think fresh crimson lips are 
things exceedingly to be admired. Mrs. 
Norton's looked wan and colourless — indeed, 
had almost that blue tinge in them which 
is indicative of physical derangement — indi- 
gestion at least. Her face was also alike 
colourless: it was understood she rouged — she 
was then without this auxiliary^ and ^her 
skin ' looked Very sallow. Her eyes were 
large, very well shaped, and expressive; but 
neither in colour nor brilliancy did they look 
so grand as they did in the pictures of her. 
And now I have exhausted all I have to ad- 
vance in depreciation of her beauty. Her 
hair was magnificent in colour and quantity, 
black as the eagle's plumage and as glossy, 
and in extraordinary profusion. Ringlets were 
then worn, but she had them not; her hair 
was simply parted and arranged in two mas- 
sive braids over her broad, beautiful brow; 
her back hair gathered in what appeared 
almost endless wreaths behind — around, and 
round, and round, till it formed one enor- 
mous knot. You fancied were those tresses 
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loosed from the imprisoniDg comb, and left 
to flow at will, they would touch and sweep 
the ground. It is impossible to apply any 
epithet to the shape of her hand too laud- 
atory. Small, classical, exquisite in form, 
as that of any world-famed statue ; and 
the way in which it was set upon her ample 
but finely- proportioned shoulders was in per- 
fect keeping with that sculpture-like looking 
head. Her nose, mouth, and chin were ' alike 
faultless in shape and expression ; and when 
my first transient emotion of disappointment 
had vanished, and I had time to take in 
and dwell on all her great claims to loveli- 
ness — when imagination suggested the tint 
upon her cheek which should give glow to 
it and radiance to the large full eye — when 
ideally I invested her with the extrinsic 
aid of costly adornment, and clothed 
that queenlike form in fancied robes of gorgeous 
velvet, or draped in shining silk, with the luxu- 
riant bust gleaming on the eye, and the fieur 
round arms shewn in all their naked loveliness — 
and that they were lovely, the loose sleeves of 
her dress allowed me opportunity of seeing — 
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and these encircled with the glittering gems 
of jewelled bracelets reflected on their fairness 
— ^when thus arrayed I thought how she would 
look at night, the centre of some splendid circlci 
with that play of feature which excitement and 
animated society call forth — with those enhanc- 
ing accessories to beauty, abundance of artificial 
light, and the hues and perfume of blooming 
flowers — when my mind pourtrayed her thus, I 
at once understood the force of the epithet so 
often applied to her, " What a beautiful woman 
Mrs. Norton is I " and acquiesced in its justice. 
She was very frank and candid in her manner, 
perfectly natural and unafiected — ^what well-bred 
man or woman is not so t — with, I should fancy, 
a great aptitude for, and love of, sarcasm and 
irony. I judge this from the capital way in 
which, while relating some anecdote, she mi- 
micked the manner and peculiarities of those 
spoken of, and dilated on their known weak 
points. 

Without meaning to say she spoke discour- 
teously or despitefully of any one individual, she 
appeared to me as one of those who would 
look at a person or subject from that point of 
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view just the most pregnable to the assaults of 
the foe. I have heard that in society she was 
accustomed to use this dangerous gift of rail- 
lery to an extent that certainly did not tend 
to increase the number of her friends^ but rather 
to strengthen the cause of her enemies. 

She spoke of her mother with much feel- 
ing; and when I repeated to her Lord Nu- 
gent's opinion of her beauty^ she seemed to hear 
it with great pleasure, and said it was only 
the truth. With the editorial duties she was 
then engaged in, she identified herself heartily. 
" By the way/' she enquired, " are you too 
fine to take money for your articles? I of- 
fered a lady a cheque the other day for 
something she had written, and if I had said 
anything insulting to her she could not have 
put on a greater appearance of offended dignity.'* 

I told her she need not fear / should take 
umbrage at a similar proceeding. She asked 
many questions about one of the tales I had 
sent, as her mother, when she was a little 
girl, had repeated the facts on which it was 
founded to her, and they had made a deep 
impression on her memory. 
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"Where did you get the materials?" she 
eagerly inquired. 

I told her how I had derived my know- 
ledge. When, in the early novieiate of my lite- 
rary career, I for the first time visited Paris, 
amongst the letters of introduction I carried 
thither was one from my dear good friend, the 
late Miss Benger, with whom I was in great 
esteem, to a literary friend of hers at Paris, a 
Madame Belloc. With her I subsequently 
formed a close intimacy. At her soirees^ which 
I attended every week, I talked and danced 
with some of the most distinguished literati of 
the day. I remember her saying to me once, 
"You must be sure, dear, to come next 
Thursday, for Fenimore Cooper, the American 
novelist, is to be here." 

I went, and was specially introduced to 
him ; and I must own, of all the literary per- 
sons I have ever come in contact with he 
was one of the most disagreeable. As an 
author he was insufferably conceited, his own 
works being the one perpetual theme he talked 
of. He had the bad taste to try and depre- 
ciate those of my own dear countrymen, 
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even those the most eminent and distinguished 
amongst them. I never met him but that once 
— ^nor did I ever again desire to do so. Apropos 
of Madame Belloc, I do not think fihe had 
ever written any original work. It was as a 
careful and admirable translator of the books 
of others she was known. She spoke ^English 
perfectly well; she was a lovely woman — to 
my thinking handsomer than Mrs. Norton — 
with a kindliness of nature and warmth of 
heart which endeared her to all who had the 
pleasure of knowing her. It was from her, 
as I informed Mrs. Norton, I heard the details 
of the singular story referred to, which Ma- 
dame Belloc had related to me in a most 
graphic manner, and which I had devoured 
with all the gusto of girlish appetite for the 
strange and wonderful. As the circumstances 
narrated in it are real, veritable — Madame 
Belloc having vouched for their authenticity — 
and as they differ from the occurrences of 
ordinary life, the repetition of them here 
may not be without interest for my readers. 
I must premise that the events I am about 
to record transpired towards the close of the 
last century, in France. 
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Few amongst those who have been in Paris, 
as well as many who hare not, are, I presume, 
ignorant of the fact that there exists in that 
metropolis a building called ^^ La Morgue," in 
which are exhibited the bodies of suicides and 
those who die from violence or unexplained 
causes. The clothes also which they wore at 
the time of their death are arrayed in the 
same place for view, to assist in the work 
of identification. It appears that one day the 
body of a young and veiy beautiful girl was 
brought thither, whose death was surrounded 
by circumstances of great suspicion and mystery. 
It was elicited that she was a stranger in Paris, 
and had only arrived there — weary, foot-sore, 
and enfeebled^-on the very day antecedent to 
her death. The poverty of her garments in- 
dicated the penury and lowliness of her posi- 
tion ; and in her face, with all its singular and 
almost infantine beauty, was yet to be traced 
the marks of great suffering — ^while its sharp 
outline, and the attenuation of her body, sug- 
gested too palpably that she had suffered from 
want, almost famine. She was found wander- 
ing about in one of the streets near the 
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^^ Luxemburg/' homeless^ penniless^ destitute 
of a shelter for her poor aching head and 
fainting limbs, and without the possesaion 
of one coin wherewith to procure the rest 
and refreshment so necessary to her exhausted 
condition. She was accosted by two young 
men — students-of-law. They offered her the 
craved-for luxuries of a roof to cover, food 
and wine to invigorate and recruit her. It 
needs not that 1 enter into the details of de- 
grading humiliation which qualified this prof* 
fered hospitality. It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose to recount that they were accepted by 
the poor famished outcast, who accompanied 
them to their apartments, and there, with 
them, passed the night. The morning subse- 
quent she was found dead, with evident marks 
upon her throat of strangulation. The young 
men were at once arrested on the charge of 
being accessory to her murder. They both 
indignantly and vehemently repudiated the ac- 
cusation. But neither this, nor the obvious 
absence of any assignable motive which could 
have influenced them to the commission of so 
base and foul a deed — nor the integrity of 
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their previous characters, the reputabllltj of 
their social standing — nor the surroundings of 
birth and wealth which invested both — not 
even the almost excessive humanity they had 
ever been known to display, availed in their 
behalf. Eagerly did a crowd of testifying in- 
fluential witnesses rush forward in their advo- 
cacy. It profited them nothing. The one 
fatal tragic act which they were accused of 
having perpetrated weighed, with preponderating 
strength, against all such mitigating pleas. The 
deed for which they were arraigned was one, 
indeed, of dark and frightful atrocity. They 
had taken advantage of the bitter destitution 
of a hapless girl, hungry and houseless, and 
lured her to their residence, only to wrench 
abruptly from her the irreparable and costly 
gift of life. They were examined, committed 
to prison, and very shortly after appeared iu 
the felon's dock, charged with the " murder 
of a woman unknown." The exasperation from 
without was of so fierce and unusual a cha- 
racter, they were with difiiculty saved from 
the infliction of personal violence and summary 
justice. Whether its strong contagious influence 
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reached even to the tribunal of pnblic justice^ 
and operated in anywise in the verdict pro- 
nounced^-or whether that verdict was the right- 
eons, calm, conscientious result of unbiassed 
conviction, or uttered rather to meet the re- 
quirements of the furious demands of the popih- 
lace, with whom the death of the accused upon 
the scaffold seemed but too poor an atonement 
for the wrong, and treachery, and mnrder they 
had wrought on thdr unsuspecting victim — 
cannot now be known. They were convicted, 
and sentence of death was recorded against 
both of them, and thdr speedy execution was 
to follow. 

The singularity of this fearful domestic 
tragedy engrossed the attention of all classes 
in Paris. With the convicted murderers — ^with 
their asseverations of innocence, their frantic 
appeals to Him, the Judge of all, to save 
them from a doom they deserved not, and 
which, they averred, if carried out, would be 
but a judicial murder — none had sympathy 
or pity : the heinousness of the deed com- 
mitted so revolted humanity, that commiserar 
tlon would have seemed but a morbid remon- 
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strance against sa monstrous an outrage as 
that they were appointed to suffer for. 

For the fate of the forlorn, betrayed, and 
murdered girl all had ready tears and pit3ring 
words. Hosts of persons, whether from curi- 
osity, interest, or sympathy, each of which 
motives doubtless were influencing agents, 
had visited La Morgue, where her body yet 
lay, all endeavours to obtain a clue to her 
identity having proved unsuccessful. The 
tattered garments she had worn were still ex- 
hibited ; but they told no tale, save that of 
pinched and dreary poverty. 

The day before that fixed for the execu- 
tion of the two youths, a middle-aged man, 
having the appearance of a merchant, was 
observed looking, with an intense and stead- 
fast scrutiny, at the dead body. Mingled with 
the compassion his countenance bespoke for 
her murder, there was a strange look of awe, 
and wonder, and dismay as he gazed upon 
it. He had more than once gone to the 
door, as if for the purpose of quitting the 
gloomy building; but agwi and again returned 
to examine the features, and while doing 
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this, these words repeatedly, though apparently 
involuntarily, escaped his lips, ^^It is very 
odd — ^very odd, indeed 1" 

The peculiarity about the facts connected 
with the murder of the girl had induced the 
administrators of public justice to station 
spies within La Morgue, to watch the de- 
meanour and catch any casual expression of 
those who viewed her, lest anything should 
transpire to elucidate the inexplicable mystery 
in which the case was involved. It was 
therefore not to be supposed that the de- 
meanour of this man, or the words he uttered, 
would pass unobserved or uncommented on. 
He was interrogated as to what he meant by 
the expression used? 

He evaded the question, replying, ^^that he 
merely used the words in reference to the 
singularity of the case I " 

This, of course, was not deemed satisfactory. 
The acuteness of the spies detected a reticence 
in his manner, which they were determined 
to come to an explanation of, and at last 
obtained from him this solution of the sen- 
tences spoken : — 
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^^Well, if ever I was rare of any fact— 
if ever I could take a clear and undoubting 
oath as to the identity of any human being, 
I would swear that I saw that self-same girl, 
now lying dead, executed, a few weeks since, 
at Lyons, for theft." 

This assertion led to his examination before 
the public functionaries, where he still perse- 
vered in his avowal. He was detained, and a 
reprieve granted for the young men under 
sentence of death, till the result of the com- 
munication instituted with the authorities of 
Lyons touching the facts could be ascertained. 

The "executioner** of Lyons was summon- 
ed to Paris. He at onco unhesitatingly con- 
firmed the veracity of the man's statement, 
as he recognized in the poor helpless crea- 
ture the subject of enquiry, one whom, 
in fulfilment of his odious office, he had exe- 
cuted by hanging—which was then in France 
the punishment for capital offences — in the 
city of Lyons, a few weeks previous, for the 
crime of theft. 

A rigid and minute investigation of all the 
circumstances was • immediately institated^ which 

YOL. IL Z 
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issued in the establishment of the following 
facts* It appeared the girl had been living 
as a domestic servant at Lyons in the family 
of a jeweller and silversmith. During her 
residence under their roof, tempted by that 
fatal proneness for finery and dress which 
has led, alas! so many of her sisterhood 
into degradation, and ruin, and crime, she 
purloined several small trinkets. No suspicion 
for a long time attached itself to her as 
being the delinquent, but was rather directed 
to an errand-boy employed on the estabUsh- 
ment. 

Emboldened by the success and immunity 
which seemed to attend her depredations, she 
hazarded a larger appropriation than any yet 
she had indulged in, and stole a gold 
watch, which, with that unaccountable want 
of caution criminals so often exhibit, as if 
they almost invited attention to their guilt, 
she wore round her neck at a fiU held in 
the city. The mother of the errand-boy was 
present, and, justly indignant at the ban under 
which her child laboured^ believing, as she 
did, in his entire innocence, the display of 
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the watch at once caught her attention ; she 
knew the smaUness of the stipend the girl 
received as wages, and how totally inadequate 
it was for the purchase of a possession so 
valuable. She communicated her knowledge and 
the suspicion to which it had given birth to 
the girl's master, the jeweller. On examina- 
tion of his stock, the watch was found miss* 
ing. The girl was charged with the theft ; 
her box was searched^ in which not onlj was 
the veritable watch discovered, but duplicates 
of the other trinkets she had abstracted found 
likewise ; these, it appeared, having been 
pledged to procure her some articles of dress 
wherewith to appear fittingly at that fite 
which ultimately, it might be said, conducted 
her to the scaffold. She was tried, convicted, 
and executed! 

A young surgeon, in whom her beauty had 
created a violent passion, contrived to obtain 
possession of her body, as he said, for the 
purposes of anatomy. It appeared he had 
largely bribed the executioner with money to 
assist in achieving his desire. The girl, after 
the law's last sentence had been fulfilled, was 
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conveyed to his lodgings, where every known 
appliance and restorative love or professional 
skill could suggest as likely to restore 
suspended animation was in readiness. These, 
after hours of untiring perseverance, at last 
succeeded in her resuscitation. For weeks he 
kept her concealed in his rooms ; but when 
the projected visit of his father from a distant 
Province • was announced to him as an event 
immediately impending, he knew detection of 
his inmate was certain. 

At Lyons it was impossible for her to re- 
main, and Paris, as being the least likely 
place for detection, was resolved on for her 
future residence. He gave her all the money 
he could spare ; but the large sum he had 
disbursed to the executioner to secure his co- 
operation had drawn heavily on resources which 
were now very slender in their extent. The 
girl fell ill on the road, and the few coins 
in her purse were *soon exhausted. She tra- 
velled on foot many weary miles, dependent 
on casual charity for a crust of bread or cup 
of water — ^no money to pay for a bed, but 
resting in bams or out-housesj or any place where 
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fihe could in safety stretch her aching limbs. 
Enfeebled, attenuated, all but famine-stricken, 
she arrived at Paris ; and the voracious indul- 
gence in generous food and drink which the 
yoimg men abundantly supplied her with, 
really produced apoplexy, which was the proxi- 
mate cause of her death. 

What was tendered in compassion for her 
famished state only precipitated her destruc- 
tion. The marks on her throat, which had 
so nearly led to the ignominious death of 
those who entertained her, were but the 
branding marks the felon's cord had left upon 
her neck. 

When the above facts were elicited and 
established, the two students arraigned for her 
murder were of course liberated ; and, with 
the usual fickleness of popular favour, from 
being objects of execration, became the 
caressed and petted idols of the day. 

The Magazine Mrs. Norton edited had but 
a brief l^nefit of her valuable Superintend- 
ence. I had one or two subsequent interviews, 
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which only confirmed my original impreaaion, 
that, with all her feminine attractioiia, there 
was a great admixture of irony and, I might 
even add, bitterness existent in her. 



THE END. 
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Intiniate acquaintance with the history of the period. The comments of well-informed 
■MO, like Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Grenville, disclosing as they do the motives of IndL. 
vidnals, the secret movements of parties, and the causes of public events, are of high ralne 
to the student, and exceedingly interesting to the general reader.*'— DatV^ News. 

"These volumes are of great intrinsic and historical value. They give us a definite 
ec(|aalntance with the actions, a valuable insight into the characters, of a succession of 
lUnttrious statesmen."— CViVic. 

**The oriftinal documents published in these volumes— penned by public men, who were 
tkmaselves active participators in the events and scenes described — throw a great deal of 
fitry curious and very valuable light upon this period of our history. The private letters of 
•BCh men as Lord Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. Charles Wynn, Mr. Freemantle, Dr. 
Vhillimore, and Mr. Plumer Ward, written in the absence of all restraint, necessarily pos- 
MM a high interest even for the lightest and most careless reader ; whilst, in an historical 
MUM, as an authentic source from wliich future historians will be enabled to form their 
•■•iniate of the characters of the leading men who flourished in the reign of the last 
Ooor g e, they must be regarded as possessing an almost inestimable value. The more reserved 
eMBmunications, too, of such men as Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
ef Weiiesiey, Sir Henry Parnell, &c., will be received with great interest and thankfiilness 
fef crery historiographer, whilst the lighter billets of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Henry Wynn 
inll be welcome to every body. Taking this publication altogether, ue must give the Dulre 
ti Backingham great credit for the manner in which he has prepared and executed it, and 
•Itlie same time return him our hearty thanks for the interesting and valuable information 
"he has unfolded to us from his family archives.**— Observer. 
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IS OF THE COITBT OF THE BE6ENCI. 

From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKING 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 yoIs. 8yo., with Portraits, 308. bomuL 



'* Here are two more goodly Tolnmes on the English Coart j Tolnmes foil of wet 
•aylngB, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Bnckingham travela over aiBe jtm 
of English history. But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820 1 What events at hsM 
and abroad they bore to the great bourne I— from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of George III.— including the fall of Perceval} the invasion of Russia, and Or 
war in Spidn; the battles of Salamanca and Borodino j the fire of Moscow; theretrestW 
Napoleon; the conquest of Spain ; the surrender of Napoleon ; the return from Elba; tti 
Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the edit to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe ; the public scaodilii 
the English Court ; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo ! On many pato 
of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new Jets of Hfhti 
eleariug up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed — new traits of charsctcr n 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowleifirf 
those timen.**^Athentnim, 

" Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the sttrrfng events tf ttr 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find not a little for thei 
dification and amusement.*' — Literary Gazette. 

" These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency — a period of tep 
and stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his faaSlH 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of thegoveism 
of England, we owe grateful aclraowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights oa ili 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters isenlisocH 
by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, irtiiiA li |ii 
together with much care and honesty." — Examiner. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS 01 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. Bj 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Tn 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 18M 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. SOs. boood. 

"The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former portion of thesfliv 
The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical purposes is enlighteai 
Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions.'* — Atherueutn. 

'* These volumes comprehend a period the most important in the events reUting to i 
domestic affairs and foreign relations to be found in the British annals ; told, not 00I7 bf 
eye-witnesses, but by the very men who put them in motion. The volumes now pnbDiM 
Immeasurably exceed their predecessors in interest and importance. They must findapiice 
In the library of every English gentleman." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING 01 

FRANCE AND NAVARRE. From numerous Original Sources. By MISS 
FREER. Author of " The Lives of Marguerite d'Ang^uleme, Elizabelk 
de Yalois, Henry III," &c. 2 vols, with Portraits, 218. 

LECTURES ON ART, LITERATURE, AND SOdAI 

SCIENCE. Br HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 1 viL 
with Portrait. (In Preparation,) 
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m. KING OF FBANGE AND POLAND; 

HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources, in* 
eluding MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale, and the Archiyes 
of France and Italy. By MISS FREER, Author of '< Marguerite d'An- 
gouleme/' " Elizabeth de Valois, and the Court of Philip II," &c. 3 Yols. 
post 8vo. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound 

" Mits Freer having won for herself the reputation of a most painstaking and trust- 
worthy historian not less than an accomplished writer, by her previous memoirs of 
sovereigns of the houses of Valois and Navarre, will not fail to meet with a most 
cordial and hearty welcome for her present admirable history of Henry III., the last o'' 
Che French kings of the house of Vaiois. We refvr our readers to the volumes them- 
selves for the interesting details of tbe life and reign of Henry III., his residence in 
Poland, his marriage with Louise de Lorraine, his cruelties, his hypocrisies, his penances, 
his assassination by the hands of the monk Jaques Clement, &c. Upon these points, as 
well as with reterence to other persons who occupied a prominent position during this 
period, abundant information is afforded by Miss Freer; and the public will feel with us 
that a deep debt of gratitude is due to that lady for the faithful and admirable manner in 
which she has pourtrayed the Court and Times of Henry the Third."— CArontc/e. 

*' The previous historical labours of Miss Freer were so successful as to afford a rich 
promise in the present undertaking, the performance of which, it is not too much to say, 
•zceeds expectation, and testifies to her being not only the most accomplished, but the 
most accurate of modem female historians. The Life of Henry III. of France is a 
contribution to literature which will have a reputation as imperishable as its present 
Ihme must be large and increasiug. Indeed, the book is of such a truly fascinating 
character, that once begun it is impossible to leave it.**—Mesgenger. 

*' Among the class of chronicle histories. Miss Freer*s Henry the Third of France is 
•ntltled to a high rank. As regards style and treatment Miss Freer has made a greac 
advance upon her 'Elisabeth de Valois,* as that book was an advance upon hei 
'Marguerite D*Angonl6me.' "^Spectator. 

** We heartily recommend this work to the reading public. Miss Freer has much, per- 
haps all, of the ouick perception and picturesque style by which Miss Strickland has 
rned her well-deserved popularity."— Crt/ur. 



ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols 
post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Heath. 21s. 

*' It is not attributing too much to Miss Freer to say that herself and Mr. Prescott are 
probably the best samples of our modern biographers. The present volumes will be a boon 
to posterity for which it will be grateful. Equally suitable for instruction and amusement, 
they portray one of the most interesting characters and periods of history."— JoAn Bull, 

"Such a book as the memoir of Elisabeth de Valois is a literary treasure which will be 
the more appreciated as its merits obtain that reputation to which they most justly are 
•ntitlcd. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth's, Don Carlos*, and 
Philip II.'s careers fully known, as they actually transpired."— /}e/r« Meuenger, 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREER. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, with fine Portraits, 21s. 

"This is a very useful and amusing book. It Is a good work, very well done. The 
aathoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
■lanner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the Interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
bcon treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even In France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the eoUectlon and publication of mannscripts relating to the 
kittory of France, no such work coald be pnbHshed. It is dlAcnlt to conceive how, under 
any droniMtaaeM, it oonld have boon hotter done." Sta n d ard, 



HURST AND BLAeKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



LODGE'S FEEKAGE AND BAB0NETA6E FOB 1861 

Under thb Especial Patronage of Her Majestt and H.R.H. tk 
Prince Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-Niiti 
Edition, in 1 \o\, royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifiilly engraved, handtonel 
bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the moi 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established asi 
authentic authority on all questions respecting the family histories, bonoon 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It i 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highaea 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the patoul 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in wluek, 
the type being- kept constantly standing'^ every correction is made in its propa 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy overil 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respectiai 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention ii 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, aai 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appeirii 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facility d 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justljeo- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nolidlity 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of tbe kind, for two reasons ; int,il 
Is on a better plan ; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce ittoh 
the readiest, tbe most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.'* — SpectaUr. 

" A work whicb corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a henU, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Nonoy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.'*— Time«. 

"As perfect a Peerage of tbe British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; and it is worthy of a place io CToy 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution." — Herald. 

"As a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value — the materiali 
having been derived from the most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanstiof 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting tke 
nobility of tbe Empire."— Pof^. 

" This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the in/or. 
nation which it contains, derived from ofiBcial sources exclusively at the command of tke 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community; to the antiquary it mnstbe 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents." — Globe. 

" This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The pin 
is excellent." — Literary Gazette, 

** When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelflrir 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, thtf 
* Lodge's Peer ge and Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, and the best of iU 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insored 
by the letter- press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of tbe 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained tbe special patronage of Her Most Gradoss 
Majesty, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never been 
better or more worthily bestowed."— JlfeMcnj^er. 

" * Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an 'institution * of this 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any persoo 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards the 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant 
As a book of reference — indispensible in most cases, useful in all — it should be in the 
^%nds of every one having connections in, or transactions with, the aristocracy."— O^terwr. 
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LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE FEEBAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New and Revised 
EoiTiON. Uniform with "The Peerage" Voluftie, with the arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this volume has 
dictated the present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefixed to the Hjstory of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itself and uniform with the Volume of The Peerage, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has i)een useful and correct information ; and the 
careful attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of the 
liberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of "The Genealogy '^ being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to *' The Peerage/' 

EPISODES OF FEENCH HISTORY DURING THE 

CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By MISS PARDOE, author of 
" The Life of Marie de Medicis,'' &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' We recommend Miss Pardoe*8 ' Episodes* as very pleasant reading. They cannot 
ttM to entertain and instruct.** — Critic. 

** One or tite most amusing and instructive boolcs Miss Pardoe has ever given to the 
pvibWc."— Messenger. 

** In this lively and agreeable book Miss Pardoe gives a fair picture of the society ot 
the times, which hat never been treated In a more interesting and pleasant manner.*'— 
Chronicle, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VnilERS, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of " The 
Life of the Duchess of Marlborough," *' Memoirs of Sir W. Raleigh," &c. 
With Portrait. (Just Ready.) 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL. AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSB. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 voL antique. 

••These biographlea will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on the 
•octal hablta and the prevalent feelings of the Elisabethau age.**— Literary Gaxettc. 

MEMOIRS OF BERANGER. WRITTEN BY TrnVT - 

SELF. English Coptrioht Edition. Second Edition, with numerous 

Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpuhlished. 8vo. with Portrait. 

" This la the Copyright Translation of Biranger*s Biography. It appears in a handsome 
Tolume. and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of work. lu this account of his life 
the Poet displays all the mingied gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sinceritv' 
Inseparable from his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, the story of hia earU 
years. His life, he says, is the fairest coromenUr)- on his songs, therefore be writes iZ 
The charm of the narraUTe is altogether fresh. It includes a variety of chansona. now flrat 
printed, touching closely on the personal history of which they forn. a part, shrewd aavinia 
and, a. the field of «rtlon In life widens, many sketches of contemporarlei. nndXr^jXtSti 
apoD men and things. There is a full appendix to the »f emoir, rich in letter. hiihlSi? 
nnpublished, and In informaUon which completes the story of B^ranscr's llfr tS. i^ 
should be read by all.*'~ir«aOTtii«r. ' ""anger a me. The book 



6 HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BOOK OF ORDEBS OF KNIGHTHOOD, ASl 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMFRISINl 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF BACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAl 
AND CIVIL ; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each Btitii 
Order. Embbllishbd with Fits Hundrbo Fac-similb C01.0VUI 
Illcjst&ations of thb Insignia or thb Various Ordbrs. Edita 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE. Ulster King of Arms. 1 toL royal 8m 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price i»2. 2s. 

** This raloable and attractlTe work may claim the merit of being the best of it> kM 
It ia ao coraprehensiTe in ita character, and so elegant in its style, that it farontstoipsiU 
competitors. A full historical account of the orders of every country is glTen, with lita<< 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attrartfre featorcsil 
the work are the illustrations. They are numerous and beantlfnl, highly coioaredj mi 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. The origin of each Order, tki 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on its members, are all given at M 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and cndonri 
by his authority, gives it another recommendation to the public favour. ** — S%tm 

** This is, indeed, a splendid book. It Is an uncommon eonnbinatton of a library biA 
of reference and a book for a boudoir, undoubtedly uniting beauty and utility. It gifcis 
sketch of the foundation and history of all recognised decorations of honour, among iQ 
nations, arranged in alphabetical order. The fac-smlles of the insignia are well drawn asl 
coloured, and present a brilliant effect. Sir Bernard Burke has done hia work well } asl 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon find its place in every library ai 
drawing .room.'* — .Olobe 

JOUENAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDU- 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles. Deputy Judge Advocate. General, tad 
Aide-de-Camp to General Ilavelock. 1 vol. with portrait. 

" We must commend Major's North*8 ' Journal * to universal approbation. It is xaaxtf 
In tone, noble in expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier andad 
gallant profession. When we state that the book tells of the progress of the lion-hesrtid 
Havelock*s little band which relieved Lucknow, and is the first faithful record of the dcedl 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it totiercsi 
we are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opportunity of learihf 
what were the hardships of his countrymen, and how immense were the sacrifices tky 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Can* 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which has gives M 
so much gratification as Major North's Journal.*' — Me»»enger. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUESES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulili 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Editioi, 
1 Yol. post 8yo. with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

"The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sistcriuMd 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in tksn 
volumes." — John Bull. 

PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND CHARACTER 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, with lUustrations. 218. 

"This work may be characterised as a perfect synopsis of English sports in the IM 
century. Were the whole of the books previously written on the subject destroyed, hKi 
William Lennox's alone would preserve a lifelike picture of the sports and amusementi <f 
our age. The volumes will he read with intense enjoyment by multitudes, for their aatbw 
is an accomplished litterateur, who has known how to vary his theme so skillfully and t* 
Intersperse it with so many anecdotes and personal recollections of England's most diftir 
guished men, that even those who are not themselves given to sport will be deeply IntereMe^ 
in the light he throws upon English society."— i//u<fra/ed iVews qfthe World, 
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THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HER LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. 2l8. 
'* The whole work forms one of those touching stories which create a lasting Im- 

"The life of the Connt de Bonneyal is a page in history, but it reads lilce a romance i 
that of the Countess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere, 
yet Is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of 
this modest life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me- 
■Mir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author."— -17. 5. Mageunne. 

THE LIFE OF MABIE DE MEDIQS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henry IV., and Rbgbnt under Louis XIIL 
By MISS PARDOB. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 

SEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS POBEKEIBGH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts or France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

** The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate firiend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
Vatl I., %a(l the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
obtdning information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
veacer her Memoirs unrivalled as a boolt of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
oCkr celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of au important 
p«rt<d. They deserve general popularity."— Z>at(y Ntum, 

MSMOntS OF RACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

" A book sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it,"'-OMe. 

SCOTTISH HEBOES IN THE DATS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

MEMOEttS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army or 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court or Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 16s. bound. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH I» 

AMERICA. By the Author of '*SAM SLICK." 2 vols. postSyo. 

'* We conceive this worlt to be by far the most valuable and important Judge HaliburtOD 
las ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
ft equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a d«>od of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
tke United SUtes.**— JVatw/ amf MUUmrp Ouuett^, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SK ETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS. INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBfiE 
late 17th Lancere. 2 voU. with Portrait of George IV. 

"We find in Major Chamhre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminnit in their clay for their position, wit, and political reputation. AU that 
ralates to George IV. will be read with atleutiun and interest."— Jfesscn^er. 
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THE UPPER and LOWER AMOOR; A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURB. By T. W. ATKINSON. Author rf 
** ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA." With Map and nnmfinni 
ninstratioos. (Jm ike Prts*,) 



EEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S IIFE JE 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MBS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAT. 2'yols. Syo. with Coloured IllastratioDS. 

** Mrs. Momr, wife, vc believe, of the English Consol at Teoeriffe, is one of the Irrt of 
English Water Colour Artists. She draws well, and her colour is bright, pore, Mm- 
paicnt,and sparkling. Her book is like her painting, luminous, rich and fresh. Wewelc<Mit 
it (as the public will also do) with rincere pleasure. It is a hearty book, written by a ckfer, 

Stick«sighted. and thoaehtfhl woman, who, slipping a steel pen on the end of her bfsife^ 
ns donbly armed, uses one end as well as the other, be^ng with both a bright coloiiicr, 
and accurate describerof colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes and things. In awordi 
Ufa. Murray is aderer artist, who writes forcibly and agreeably.'* — Athetunm^ 

** Mrs. Elisabeth Uurray is known to the artistic world as the principal star of till 
Female Exhibition of Paintings. She left England as she tells us, at eighteen, with aU th 
hopes and aspirations of an artist before her. At Morocco she becomes the wife of a gentU 
man who is successively Consul at Taagiers and Teneriffe. She baa, in consequence, peev 
liar advantages for the obsenration of Moorish and Spanish society, and as she possess* 
great observation and wields the pen as cleverly as the pencil, she has produced a book ttl 
only of interest, but of importance. In every way, whether deseriptive or anecdotid,tk 
work claims to be placed amongst the very best works of travel in the English La* 
gnage.*' — CkromeU, 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EI- 

QUIRT INTO Prison Discipline and Sbcondart Pitnishments. )f 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the Housetf 
Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 voL 

*' Mr. Chesterton has had a rare ezperieace of human frailty. He has lived with ht 
felon, the forger, the torette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darleit 
aepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In bis belief i» 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is fttt 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remaik> 
able. They are very real, very simple ; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic witbost 
being dull.** — Atherutum, 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdoticax. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

"A delightful book. It wUl be welcome to all readers, and moat wricome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.** — E»ttminer. 

MT EXILE. BT ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 toIs. 

" Mr. Herxen*s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentle, is 
Indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.*' — Atht 



A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES^ 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Probate; with 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Crbsswsu 
Cresswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. Cheaper Edition. 12s 

'A most valuable book. Its contents are very diversified— meeting almost cvciy 
«se.**— So/tct/or's Journal, 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



OBIENTAL AND WESTEEN SIBEEIA ; A NAB- 

RATivB OF Seven Years' Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2. 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished "with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"By yirtae alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book of travel In the first 
rank among those illustrated gift-books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinvon't 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
nndescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
*they know the value, the sportman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
•dveuture will find a number of perils and escapes to haug over, and the lover of a frank 
good-hnmoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
yean of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
•nd almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do."— Examiner, 

"A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
In geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it ia 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
alto the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of ad«reuture and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings | 
poMessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his Interesting travels.*' — DaiVy Neiva, 

** An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of tbe privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adveutures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
nost extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. Asa sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than bis relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnon 
Chain.*'— .4 therueum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia* will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose. — namely, usefulness, elegance. Instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations» 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all proliabiiity, has never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atirinsoo's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and Interesting intormation the book contains, gathered at a vast expense. Is Inddly 
arranged, and altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted.**— JoAii Bull. 



** To the geogi-apher, the geologist, tba ethnographer, the sportsman, and to 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable Tolnme. Mr. Atkinson ia BOl oaly aa 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing writer.*'— L<<eraiy GoMfte. 



10 HURST AND BLACKEiyS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA, WITH THE 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE : 1856 to 1859. 
By LYONS McLEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S.. &c. Late British Consul in lio- 
ziunbiqae. 2 yoIs. With Map and Illustrations. 

A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 

BONNES. By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols, with lUustn- 
tions. 2 Is. {Just Ready), 

LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

C0VE&1E8 DURING FoUR YeaRS' WaNDERIN»8 IK THE WiLDS OF 

South.Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 ¥01. 
royal 8vo., "witli Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two journeys 
made between the years 1850 and 1854, in tbe first of which the countries of the Damaraa 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known In Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that bad been deemed imprae- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. Tbe work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions expl')red, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, s 
good book of travels ou^ht always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordos 
Gumming."— LtYerary Gazette. 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMAREEN; OR, NOTES 

OF Travel in South-Western Norway, with Glances at the 

Legendary Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFB 

M.A., Fellow of Lincola College. 2 vols, with illustrations. 

**This new hook is as lively as Us predecessor, its matter is as good, or better. Tlie 
intermixture of legends and traditions wllh the notes of travel adds to the real value of tht 
work, and strengthens its claim on a public that desires to be amused." — E^Fatniner, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New^ and Cheaper Edition, revisedi 

1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations. 

*'Mr. Metcalfe's hook is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is interlarded witb racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistkt» 
politics, and religion of the countries visited."— B/acAnoocMTs Magamine, 

SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. BY AN ENGLISH LADY- 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. hound. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ll 



A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of « NathaUe," " Adele," &c. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with illustrations, 2 Is. bound. 

" Miss Kavanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceftil and 
brilliant pen, much observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
Toluoies contain much that is new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel wm 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in these 
volumes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
■cenery, and the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising woman.*' — The Frut. 

THE JEWS IN THE EAST. BY THE REV. P. 

BEATON, M.A. From the German of Dr. Frankl. 2 vols. 21s. 

'* Those persons who are carious in matters connected with Jerusalem and its inhabil- 
ants, are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more information than !■ 
to be found in a doren of the usual books of travel.*' — Times. 

'* This book will richly reward perusal. We cordially recommend the narrative for 
■olid information given from an unusual point of view, for power of description, for 
Incident, and for details of manners, domestic habits, traditions, &c.,*' — Oiobe. 

'* A very interesting work, one of the most original books of modern travel, that ire 
bare encountered for a long time."— JoAii Bull, 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rite 
from the perusal instructed as well as amused.*' — Atheruntm, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S 
' Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16t.. 

**Thls book is sure to take a prominent position in every library In which workf of 
dlacovery and adventure are to be met with.** — Dailp Newt, 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 128. 

**llr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.*'— Pot/. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINB 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillirt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations. 12s. 

''A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atteiw 
of all sportsmen who desire some f reaher field than Europe can afford them.*'—/ 



A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE ; WITH A VISIT 

TO THE Monastery op the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments op Francs. 
By the REV. G. .M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 voU. with lUustraUons. 



12 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the roany other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stelia, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
t Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, aod 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, frona Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister it 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

" It were Impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most io- 
teresting volumes, wbether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least oi 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been banded down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Sach story Is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar.»»— S^andarrf. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Inner Temple 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS:— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnau-d — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, haa indaced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the &nt.**~~Me98enger, 

THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. BY WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 3 vols, post 8vo. {Just Ready). 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 voL with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. Elegantly bound. 68. 

" Mr. Thombury has produced a rolume of songa and ballads worthy to rank with 
If acaulay*s or Aytoun's Lays.*'— CAromc/e. "Those who love picture, life, and costuinc 
in iong will here find whattbey iowe,**^Athetueum, 
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POEMS. B7 THE AT7TH0B OF "" JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN," " A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN," Ac. 
1 ToL with lUuatntioiis by Bimxir Foster. lOs. 6d. bound. 

** A Tolame of pocmi vbfch will aMoredlf take its place irlth those of Goldsmith, Oniy, 
and Coirper, on the fnroarite shelf of erery Eaglishraan's library. We discover in thtM 
pocma all the firmneaa, Tigoar, and delicacy of touch which characterise the nuthor*i proM 
works, and in additioa. an Ineffable tenderness and K^ace, such as we find in fenr poetictl 
oompodtions besides those of Tennyson.** — Jtlustrated News of the World. 

** We are well pleased with these poems by our popular noveiist. They are the ezprestloii 
of gennloe thooghta. feeling and aspirations, and the expression is almost always grace- 
ftiU musical and well-coloured. A high, pure tone of morality pervades each set of verse*, 
and each strikes the reader as inspired by some real event, or condition of mind, and not by 
■omeidle fimcy or fleeting sentiment** — Spectator. 

A LIFE FOE A tiFK BY THE ATJTHOB OF 

"John Halifax Gkntlbman,'* &c 

** In * A Life for a Life* the anthor is fortunate in a good subject, and she has priUiiusM * 
work of strong effect. The reader, having read the book through for the story, will tur a^c 
Of he 1>e of our persuasion) to return and read again many pages and passafirM wf th gr^nnir 
pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful. fi-ndT 'l^llcaity ; 
•nd, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good, caretul English. **<-'.4/A/m4rMm. 

« This bo(^ is signally the best its autnor has yec produced. The ineerit^t l< tnt^n**, 
and is everywhere admirably sustained. Incid-nt abounds, and both ii\9\nt[rut and ti-;\* xm 
natorai and flowing. Great delicacy in the development of character, aiid a «<iUIa |V><«4i' ^f 
■elf-analysis are conspicuous in *A Life for a Life,* while the purity of its cHitr^nH r'.0w^, 
and the elevatitn— the grandeur, indeed— of its dominating sentlmenU, rtrnUte its iitdiMiuu** 
In every sense healthy and invigorating.'*— TAe Press. 

** * A Life for a Life* is one of the best of the author's works. We litr^ \r. ywfv^r •'H4ti 
'John Halirax.' It is a book we should like every member of every famii-/ .ti t^^wt^ •a 
read.'*— Herald. 

BEALITIES OF PARIS UFE. BY THE AUTW/Ji 

OF " FLEMISH INTERIORS,'* Ac. 3 toIs. with IllnatrAt.^^rti %\i U^ 

** ' Realities of Paris Life* is a good addition to Paris books, aM .vti^'W^^tAr. 44 tti.^M^ 
tme and ^ober pictures of the Paris \}ooTV—Atheiutum, 

** There is much new matter pleasantly put together la ChMM vMnoMa f **i^ ,,m^t i/.. 
commend itself to all readers.*' — JSjraminer. 

HOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FBOM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, E,i«^ i v^, wa^ ;-•/*.♦-* 2... 

THE BIDES AND BEVERIES OF MR, imjJf fiWITH- 

ByM.\RTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.5i., AurU^ '^ './v*-/.-.. r^,.-v- 
sophy," •' Stephen Langton," Ac, 1 ^^f>\, (,/,,t >. ,/,, 

••This work will do good service to ^ir.'F',uu*f ;.f*/4/, ^•w. ,.i/.* i -(,-. ^...# 
with lucidity and ucuteness of Judgment, rrMhnr.f.,^ u,„ f ,...-: ,,,,... , .• ,. ;,. 

Its cheerful and instructive pages sound mur*\. (.r.r.f .,;>« »... f..j.: . , ../ , . .., f, J,... *,,/.'. 
day truths acquire an airof novelty, and ar^ rt!x,A*^tmA |,-*.. .«,-./ ,i./«, r. ,- ., t-.t^jj* t*t4 
In that epigramin-itic language which i/i lartr-ly t.uu:,. .r^^ t.. ».,« i/, _ ,.^j . ..# .-^ J,.^,^*# 
ftyrmer work, entitled * Pruverbial Phllusf^phy.*"- J//,/juA^ /'/v^i 

A MOTHER'S TRIAL- BY THE ATrUf/iE UV 

"Thk Discipline or Lira," *♦ TM»i 1 *,', {'.<r/.^,r*-.*/' 6... < o4 
with Illustrations, by Birket Fonrkit. 7«. M. t^n.n. 

•••A Mother's Trial.* by Lady Rmily l'.,',..,f, ,,. :• a «wrf »« t,*i, ,%* -.h.^'^h'i U 
ithes purity and reflnement in every jfn^c.^'—Lfuur. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



SEVEN TEABS. 

By Julia Katanaoh, 
Author of ** Natbalib," S Tolf . 

** Nothing can be better of Its kind than 
mm Kavanagh*8 'Seren Tears.* The 
story never flags in interest, so life-like 
■re the characters that move In it, so 
natural the incidents, and ao genuine the 
emotions they excite in persons who have 
taken fast hold on our sympathy.*'— 
Spectator. 

LUCY CBOFTON. 

By the Author of "Maroarxt Mait- 
LAND.*' 1 vol. 

*"nils is a charming novel. The cha- 
racters are excellent} the plot is well 
defined and new; and the interest is kept 
up with an intensity which is seldom 
met with in these days. The author de- 
■erves our thanks for one of the most 
pleasant books of the season." — Herald, 

THE WOOD-RANGEIIS. 

By Captain Matnk Brid. 

From the French of Louis de Bellemare. 
8 vols., with illustrations. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

By Mrs. Gret, 
Author of "Thr Gaublrr's Wife." S v. 

KLB. AND MES. ASHETON. 

By the Author of "Maroarrt and hkb 
Bridbsmaids." 8 vols. 

THE WAY OP THE WORLD. 

By Alison Rrbd. 3 vols. 

"There is a spell and fascination upon 
one from the first page to the last." — 
John Bull. 

ALMOST A HEROINE. 

By the Author of "Charlrs Aucbrs- 
TER," &c. 3 vols. 

••This novel is the author's best.**— 
Herald. 

WAIT AND HOPE, 

By John £dmund Reade. 8 vols. 

*** Wait and Hope' reminds us of the 
style of Godwin.**— Athemmm. 

RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 

By MRS.OcTAvitrs Owrn. 3 vols. 

** ' Raised to the Peerage' possesses very 
many of the requisites of a really good 
novel.** — Examiner. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

By Laot Cbarlottk Prpts, 2 vols. 



LETHELXER 

By E. HBiniAOB Dbbixto. Eaq. 
2 Tola. 

THE aXJEEN' OF HEARTS. 

By WiLKiB C01.LINS. 8 Tola. 

" ' The Queen of Hearts* la audi a ihid- 
nating creature th\t we cannot choose bat 
follow her through the pages with soaw- 
thing of a lover*s tenderness. As for Ae 
three old men. they are as good in Ui* 
way as the Brothers Cheeryble of imm» 
tal memory.**— Liferofy Gazette, 

STEPHAN LANGTON. 

By Martin. F. Tufpbb. D.C.L. F.B4. 

Author of " PROTBBBIAL FHILOSOfBT." 

8rc., 2 Tols. with fine engravings. 

"These volumes are pre-eminently eaa* 
lified to attract attention both from tndr 
peculiar style and their great ability. Thi 
author has long been celebrated for bit 
attainments in literary creation, but thi 
present work is incomparably superior tc 
anything he has hitherto produced.— Sm 

CREEDS. 

By the Author of ** Thb Vobau or 
Mat Fair." 8 vols. 

"This is a novel of strong dramali< 
situation, powerful plot, alluring and con- 
tinuous interest, admirably defined 
characters, and much excellent remark 
upon human motives and social poaittons.** 
— Literary Gazette. 

THE LEES OF BLENDON 
HALL. 

By the Author of " Alicb Wbvtwobtb." 
*' A powerful and well-sustalned story o< 
strong interest.**— il/Aefs<pwm. 

NEWTON DOGVANE. 

A Story of Euglish Life. 

By Francis Francis. 
With Illustrations by Lkbch. 8 vols. 

"A capital sporting novel."— C*ri- 
niele, 

HELEN LINDSAY; 

Or, Thb Trial of Faitb. 
By A Clerotman's Dauobtbr. 2 rob. 

WOODLEIGH. 

By the Author of " WiLDFLOwBa," 
"Onb and Twbntt,** &c. 3 vols. 

BENTLEY PRIORY. 

By Mrs. Hastings Parkbb. 3 vols. 

"An acquisition to novel -readers frM 
its brilliant descriptions, sparkling style 
and interesting story.**— Sun. 



NOW IN COURBB OP rtTBUOATION. 

HUBST Am) BLAGEETTS STANDARD UBBABT 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

FOFULAB MODERN WORKS. 

Each in t single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 
A Tolome to appear every two months. The following are now ready. 

> 

VOL. LH3AM SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURK 

ILLUSTRATED BT LEECH. 

"The llrftTOlame of Meifra. Hunt and Blackett*i Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modem Workf forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very 
auccetsftil nndertalting. * Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick'f 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which It 
cannot fail to obtain in its present conTenient and cheap shape. The Tolnme combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— ilfomin^ Poait, 

"This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
•U lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburton's writings are so well known to 
th^ English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely 
iMund and illustrated, and the paper and tvpe are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Biackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successftil."— Sun. 

VOL. II.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

* This is a very good and a very Interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
firom boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly succeisftil 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from hand to hand, 
as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

" The new and chei^r edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this, 
his history, is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — SeoUman. 

VOL. III.-THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

*' Independant «f Its valne as an original narrative, and its useftil and InteretthM 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Aaong its greatest and most lasting charms Is Its 
reverent and serious spirit."— Q«Mr/er/y Review 

"A book calculated to prove more practically nseftil was never penned than 'Tbo 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work which surpasses all others in Its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— 5iin. 

VOL. IV.-NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

'** Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner <s gradoiiaaod 
attractive. Its matter is rood. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded tryr her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were ws to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place * Nathalie* high amoof 
books ofiu class."— ifMefuevm. 

** A tale of untiring interest, fhll of deep touches of human nature. We have no hesi- 
tation in predicting for this delightful tale a lasting popularity, and a piece in the foremost 
VBOks of that most instructive kind of Artion— the moral novel."— JoAn Bull. 

*'A more Judicious selection than * Nathalie' could not have been made for Ifsasrs. 
Hnrst and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first Im- 
prsssion, that It will be one oflasting celebrity."- Li/erary Oaxeite, 

(fob OTBIR TOLITMBS SBB IfBZT VAOB.] 



HUBST AND BLAGEETTS STANDASD LIBRABY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS 

Each in a smgleTolnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illastnifted, frioe 5i. 
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VOL. V.-A WOMAISPS THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE 4|nHOR OF •'JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEUAN." 



** A book of sound conmmiL It Is one of tke most sensible works of Its kind, weU-viH- 
tea, trae .hearted, and altogether practical. Whoerer wishes to give advice to a yoanglady 
may thank the author for means of doing so.**— j&jrainifier. 

•*The anchor of 'John Halifax' will retain and extend her hold upon the reading aad 
reasonable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good seaie 
and genial ftel\ng.**—Guzrdian. 

"T.-ese ibouKhu are good and hnmane. They are thoughts we woald wish women to 

"TfiB rettily valnable volume onght to be in every young woman's hand. It will tesck 
her ham to think and how to act. We are glad to see it In this Standard Library.**— 
LUerarp Gazette. 

VOL. YL-ADAH GRAEME, OF M08SGHAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '«MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 

"'Adam Graeme* Is a story awakening; genuine emotions of interest and delighcliyiti 
admirable pictures of Scotti^h life and sceuery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is groat vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptive pas. 
sages, as who that has read ' Margaret Maitland* would not be prepared to expect? Bat 
the story has a * mightier magnet still,' in the healthy tone which pervades It, in its femi- 
nine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its seati- 
ments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Christian virtue, 
their deep and silent workings in tbe heart, and their beautiftil manifestations intheUbk 
with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed.** — Morning Poet. 

***Adani Graeme* is full of eloquent writing and description. It is an nnconunon work, 
not only in the power of tbe style, in the interest of the narrative^ and in the delineatioa 
of character, but in the lessons it teaches." — Sun, 

VOL.VIL-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
Ain) MODERN INSTANCES. 

"Thebest of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. It is one of the pleasantot 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.'* — Standard, 

<*< The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor} smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his toogue. 
Tha present production is remarkable aiike for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, 
the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers 
a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which contain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Post, 

VOL. VllL-CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"There is no dynasty of European sovereigns about which we English entertahi so 
much vague curiosity, or have so little information, as about the successors to the Popedom. 
Cardinal Wiseman is Just tbe author to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
of what he has himself seen, and what none but himself, perhaps, has had so good aa 
opportunity of thoroughly estimating. There is a gossipping, all-telling style about Um 
book which Is certain to make it popular with English readers.**— JoAn Bull. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Romaa 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that his recollections will excite no ilUfeeling in those who are most conscieutioaaly 
opposed to every idea of human infallibity represented in Papal domination.** — Athenttum. 

"in the description of the scenes, the ceremonies, the ecclesiastical society, themannen 
and habits of S.tcerdotal Rome, this work is unrivalled. It is tuli of anecdotes. We cooU 
fill oolomna with amusing extracts.'*— CArom'c/e. 
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